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Gorbachev, in France, Pursues 
Drive for European Support 


By James M. Markham 

•J"; New York Timer Service 
PARIS — President Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev extended his West En- 
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ropean diplomatic offensive to 
France on Tuesday and immediate- 
ly sought to identify the changes he 
seeks m the Soviet Union with the 
legacy of the French Revolution. 

As Fiance is poised to celebrate 
the revolution's 200th anniversary, 
Mr. Gorbachev and his wife, Raisa, 

made a visit to the Place de la 
Bastille, the symbolic heart of the 
upheaval, bat he was prevented 
from malting ™irfi with 

well-wishers because of a crash of 
journalists and photographer. 

1 Thousands of onlookers pressed 
. against barricades and some shontr 
$d “Gorby! Gaby!" as they had 
< jast month in West Germany. 

In tbs evening, at a state dinner 
at the Efysfe Palace hdd by Presi- 
i dent Francois Mitterrand, Mr. 
Gorbachev declared that Soviet cit- 
izens felt entitled **10 participa te 
with full rights in your festivities” 
because of the historic links be- 
tween the French Revolution and 
the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917. 

“The spirit of the French Revo- 
lution has always been present in 
the social life of our country,” he 
said, adding that Soviet 
were better able today to grasp the 
full meaning of the French Deda- 
ration of the Rights of Man. 

“For perestroika is also a revdn- 
tion,” Mr. Gorbachev continued, 
referring to his program of restruc- 
turing politics and eoooomics in the 
Soviet union. “I hope h will have a 
t/eal destiny that vraH not be limit- 
ed to a national context” 

Mr. Gorbachev underscored the 
importance of his visit to Paris and 
to Strasbourg, where he is expected 
to pronounce a major speech 
Thursday, by going forward with 
the three-day try despite the death 
in Moscow on Sunday of Andrei A. 
Gromyko, the long-serving former 
Soviet foreign minister. Mr. Gxo- 
x - . , c myko will be buried Wednesday. 

it uTficmn last mt^^^Tsovkt 
*& leader’s visit to France is widely 
... .. ’J 3 seen as an effort to consolidate 
West European economic and po- 
. . litical support for his i nn o v at i ve 
course at home. At the same rime, 
4 *■ **• - Mr. Gorbachev's deepening popu- 
larity. in. the West strengthen* his 
_ delicate domestic position, accord- 
«*• ing to analysts of Soviet affairs. 
Mr. Gorbachev and Mr. Mitter- 
rand conducted a broad review of 
the global political situation on 
Tuesday and, according to their 
i_. • spokesmen, agreed to issue a joint 
declaration Wednesday on the situ- 
ation in Lebanon — a particular 
concent of the French president. 

Gennadi L Gerasimov, spofces- 
'man for the Soviet leader, tad that 
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Reagan Taken 
To a Hospital 

WASHINGTON (AP) — 
Former President Ronald 
Reagan was hospitalized for 
observation at a military hos- 
pital in Arizona on Tuesday 
after be fell from his hone 
while hunting in northern 
Mexico, the Secret Service and 
White House officials said. 

In Kcnncbunkport, Maine, 
members of President George 
Bush's staff said they had been 
told that Mr. Reagan, 78, suf- 
fered no broken bones. 

He was taken to the base 
hospital at Fort Huachuca, 
*outh of Tucson. 

Gold Fields Bid 

LONDON (Reuters) — 
Hanson PLC said Wy 
that Consolidated Gold Fidds 
PLC agreed to be acq^by 
n for £3.5 Wlhon (5536 tal- 
iion) in cash and securities. 
The revised bid was worth 
£15.30 per share, up Imb» 
£14.30 cash offer on June 22. 

General Hawa 

The PLO the VS. is wo- 
sidering a Mideast role for Pat* 
eMinian Americans. **8* 3. 
The flag: A banner year for the 
American 'totem.’ Page 3. 

Ibe Smdinistas resemble a se- 
cret society. ^ 


Crossword 


Page 5. 


Union and of totalitarian systems 
iBy. French intellectuals were 
influenced by Alexander L 

arilsyn’s “Gulag Archipdar 

go,” which appeared in the West in 
1973 and which is now to be pub- 
lished in the Soviet U nion. 

Tbe Gorbachev visit, according 
to French and Soviet officials, wifi 
also see the signing of a score of 
bilateral accords that will cover 
such matters as the production of 
French high-definition television 
rets in the Soviet Union, the train- 
ing of Soviet business managers 
and the opening of cultural centers 


in Moscow and Paris. Mr. Mitter- 
rand and Mr. Gorbachev took time 

off from their talks Tuesday to look 

at the high-definition television. 

The two sides are also expected 
to initial an agreement permitting 
the resumption of contacts between 
tbe French and the Soviet military 
establishments — links that were 
broken after the Soviet interven- 
tion in Afghanistan in 1979. In 
April, Defense Minister Jean- 
Pserre Chevtoement visited the So- 
viet Union in the first visit by a 

See VISIT, Page 2 
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Hie ta3 of a MSG-23 fighter cm top of a spli nt e r ed house in BeSegem, Belgium, where it hit and killed u 18-year-old man 

Kremlin Trade Chief Voted Out of Office 


IklwBadhoi 


President Gorbachev gesturing while conferring with President 
Mitterrand on Tuesday in the gardens of the Efys£e Palace. 


By Esther B. Fein 

New York Tima Service 

MOSCOW —The Soviet legisla- 
ture for the first time rejected a 

candidate far a ministerial pow nn 
Tuesday, dewintistr aringm another 

bold precedent the intent of the 
l egislato rs to be independent and 
critical. 

Vladimir M. Kamentse v, a depu- 
ty prime minister and chairman of 
the Stale Fo reig n Economic Com- 
mission, was voted out of both 
posts, with one deputy asserting 
that he did not have “the moral and 
professional right to occupy this 
nigh position.” 

Mr. Kamemsev is the first per- 


son to go through the entire nomi- 
nation and mmfi i n iafin n proceed- 
ings and be turned down in the 
final vote. Last week. parUamenta- 
ry committees succeeded in block- 
ing tbe nominations of right top 
officials whose candidacies had 
ben approved by the Communist 
Party. Their names were never put 
to a vote of the full 542-member 
assembly. 

In that incident, the 
legislature, or Supreme Soviet,! 
gave notice that it intended to scra- 
tififrg and turn down nominees. 
Prime Minister Nikolai L Ryzhkov 
dropped tbe nominations of six 
ministers after they faded to win 


the approval of the co mmit tees, 
and two more nominees withdrew 
on their own. 

On Monday, Defense Minister 
Dmitri T. Yazov faced hostile ques- 
tioning and criticism by a broad 
range of deputies, mtihiHmg youn- 
ger military o ffic er s , and was con- 
firmed in his post only after a 
chang e in the voting rules was 
adopted. The new rales allow con- 
firmation by a simple majority of 
the dfpntiea present rather than 
more than half of the full member- 
ship of the legislatur e. 


spite strong support 


rejects 

from 


Ryzhkov, who, though visibly dis- 
appointed, said be would propose a 
new candidate. 

As the man charged with coordi- 
nating the activities of all Soviet 
organizations Healing with foreign 
economic projects, Mr. Kamentsev 
was an integral and viable figure in 
the efforts of President Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev to revitalize the slump- 
ing economy by encouraging inter- 
national inv es tm ent 

He was a regular member of Mr. 
Gorbachev's entourage during 
trips abroad, accompanying the So- 
viet leader to his snmnnt meeting in 


Mr. See SOVIET, Page 2 


Rehnquist Court: Divisive Issues Are Back on Center Stage 


**his faith in die success of peres- 
troika.” But Hubert Yfcdrine, the 
French president's spokesman, 
slightly modified this endorsement, 
saying that Mr. Mitterrand hoped 
for the success of the changes. 

Although the focus of his Paris 
stay is on political exchanges with 
Mr. Mitterrand, with whom be will 
have 10 hours of talks, the Soviet 
leader will also have an encounter 
Wednesday with French students 
and intellectuals at the Sarbonne 
and bold a joint news conference 
with the French president 

The Sarbonne encounter, which 
was requested by Mr. Gorbachev, 
could have symbolic weight, since 
French intellectual Hfe has for 
more than a decade been marked 
by piercing criticism of the Soviet 


By A1 Kamen 

W ork ingto n Post Service 

WASHINGTON — The Supreme 
Court, with a strong conservative major- 
ity taking command, has ended one of 
the most tumultuous terms in its history, 
touching nearly every divisive issue in the 
nation — from the flag to the death 
penalty to abortion. 

The new majority took issues that bad 
seemed to be on their way to becoming 
settled matters, such as civil rights or 


abortion, and propelled them back to 
center stage, assuring years of e mo ti on al 
battles in Congress and the stale legisla- 
tures. 

The 1988-89 court tom marked the 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

true beginning of the Rehnqnist court 
and the year the “Reagan revolution” 
reached the judicial branch of govern- 
ment. 


Chief Justice William H. Rehnquist, 
working for the first time with a solid 
five-member conservative majority, be- 
gan winning many of the grail* of the 
Reagan administration. 

Abortion rights were restricted, affir- 
mative action was scaled back, the death 
penalty advanced, mandatory drag test- 
ing approved, the power of police and 
prosecutors was expanded and Warren- 
era protections for suspects was whittled 
away. 


Justice Rehnquist, a 17-year veteran of 
the court, was named chief justice by 
President Ronald Reagan in 1986. 

In only three major cases aright it be 
said that Mr. Reagan’s agenda failed to 
cany the day — flag burning “dial-a- 
ponT and religious displays. 

On Tuesday, the day after the coart 
ruled that states may enact laws restrict- 
ing abortion, anti-abortion forces target- 
ed four stales where passage of limits on 


abortion was most Hkdy, and began out- 
lining legislative str a te gi es. 

Burke Balch, stale legislative director 
for the National Right to Life Commit- 
tee, said anti-abortion activists planned 
to take advantage of the doors opened by 
the recent ruling to initiate restrictive 
haslation in all 50 states and the District 
of Columbia. Four states arc targeted: 
Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Wisconsin and 

See COURT, Page 2 


Exiled Activists Launch 
New Chinese Movement 


By Edward Cody 

Washington Pan Service 

PARIS — TWo escaped leaders 
of China's pro-democracy move- 

had formed an international exile 
organization to continue the fight 
• fra: liberty in their homeland. 

The two, Yan Harp and Wner 
Kauri, issued their announcement 
in Paris, where Chinese sources 
said they have taken refuge. They 
called for support from Chinese 
or ganizatio ns inside and outside 
the country and from "people who 
love freedom around the world.” 

“We want to devote everything 
to giving China new structures and 
installing democracy,” Mr. Yan 
said on French television. “We 
swear solemnly we will never bo- 
tray tbe Chines e martyrs.” 

[Chinese sources in Beijing said 
that China had broadened its 
crackdown on dissent, ordering a 
recall or halt of publication of 
books and journals by liberal intel- 
lectuals and dissident writers. 
United Press International reprat- 
ed Tuesday. 

[Chinese security officials, mean- 
while, confirmed to visiting Taiwan 


reporters that a Taiwan journalist 
had been arrested and was under 
investigation fra allegedly aiding a 
fugitive student leader. 

[The visitmgjouraafisti said they 
were told Tuesday by an official a 
the Beijing State Security Bureau of 
the arrest of Hoang Teh-pei, 33, a 
reporter fra the Independent Eve- 
ning Post in Taipei.] 

Mr. Yan, 47, framer head cl the 
Institute of Political Studies at tbe 
Chinese Academy of Social Sci- 
ences, is among seven Chinese in- 
tellectuals wanted by the Chinese 
government fra links to the student 
democracy movement that was 
crushed in Beijing cm June 4. Be- 
fore the upheaval, he was said to be 
an adviser to Zhao Zjyang, the dis- 
missed Communist Party leader, 
who was known for flexibility to- 
ward tbe democracy movement. 

Mr. Wuer, 21, headed the Inde- 
pendent Student Union and played 
a prominent role in the massive 
pro-democracy demonstrations in 
T iananme n Square that were vio- 
lently pm down by (he Chinese 
Army. He figured on a list of 21 

See CHINA, Page 2 
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BENCH MAT ES — Lech Walesa, the head of Solidarity, right, and General Wojriech Jarazebki, the Polish leader, sitting 
together during the opemng of parliament on Tuesday, when elected members of the trade imkm movement were sworn in. Page 2. 


Champs-Elysees Moon Walk: Boogie Band for Bastille Day 


By Jeffrey Schmalz 

New York Tima Service 
TALLAHASSEE, Florida — The 
Florida Aft M University band calls it- 
self tbe Marching 100, but it isn’t It has 
250 members, not 100. 

And they don't march They boogie. 
The moon walk, the California worm, 
the funky chicken, the mashed potato, 
the Alf — these are tbe steps that move 

their ranks down tbe avenue. And on July 

14 tbe avenue will be the Champs- Bysfces 
in Paris. 

From among thousands of choices, (he 

Marching 100 of Florida A ft M, J* pre- 
dominantly Mack school of 6,500 stu- 
dents. was the band picked by the French 
government to represent the United 


States in the grand parade marking the 
bicentennial of the French Revolution. 

“They illustrate American music to 
me, which is to say tbe best of black 
music,'' said the artistic director of the 
parade, Jean-Faul Goode. 

No John Philip Sousa for this march- 
ing band. Tbe March King has givea way 
to tbe godfather of souL what 

and " 4 “ s ' 

wor! 


! by satellite t ransmissi on much of the 
■Id, will hear on July 14 is the sound of 
— “Papa's Got a Brs ’ 
Fed Good,” •‘living 


Brand 
in 


James Brown — 

New Bag,” “I 

America," “Mother Popcorn." 

It makes for a surreal mix. 

One "immg the band, in green-and- 
o range uniforms, is the epitome of preci- 
sion: When instruments are hdd at a 45- 


degree angle, marchers’ legs are bent 
accordingly. 

The next minute, band members get 
down, chanting: “Baby! Baby! Bay- 
BEE! Baby! Baby! Bay-BEE!" 

Mr. Gonde asked that the band, whose 

5500,000 in expenses is being paid by the 
French govemmHU, restrict its Paris per- 
formance to James Brown. 

The request was entirely consistent 
with the group's repertoire. Now mid 
then an “1812 Overture” or a march like 
“Storm and Sunshine" creeps in, but fra 
the most part the band leans toward pop. 

How the Marching 100 enw to be 

yarded as one of the best U5. bands in 

^ |, B> of both music and drill routine is 
the story of its director of 44 years. Dr. 


William P. Foster, who is known to his 
charges as The Law. 

It was he who built tbe band up from 
45 members; he called it the Marching 
100 because he dreamed of reaching that 
number me day. And it was he who 
broke out of the traditional mold of 
marching nnwir. while at the sa me rime 
deman ding musical excellence. 

’Hie resulting group is a superstar. 

Among the first to cast off the tradi- 
tional routines, it is perhaps tire most 
mutated of marching h»n«K 

It has played at the Soper Bowl, 
starred in commercials, recorded albums, 
been the subject of a television profile 
and captured just about every major 
band competition. 

“There’s a psychology to running a 


band,” Ml Foster said. “People want to 
hear the songs they hear on toe radio. It 
gives them an immediate relationship 
with yon. And then there’s the energy. 
Lots of energy in playing and marching 
Dazzle them with it; energy.” 

More than 500 high school seniors 
from throughout toe United States audi- 
tion fra spots in toe band each year but 
oily 85 to 100 are accepted. 

Just as other schools offer scholarshi ps 
to top athletes, Florida A&M offers 
them to top musicians as wdL drawing 
cm money raised by toe band’s perfor- 
mances. 

Many Marching 100 alumni go on to 
become professional performers, band 

See BAND, Page 2 


Soviet Jet 
Wanders 
Into West 

Mr us Its Pilot, 
MG Falls After 
Crossing Europe 


By Paul L. Montgomery 

New York Tima Service 

BRUSSELS — A Soviet MiG-23 
fighter plane whose pilot bad eject- 
ed over Poland flew across part of 
Western Europe on Tuesday before 
it crashed into a bouse near the 
Francc-Belgian border, kilting a 
19-year-old man. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization, which is responsible for 
defense in the area, said that two 
U.S. F-15 fighters that scrambled 
from the Soesterberg base, in the 
Netherlands, had shadowed the So- 
viet airplane, which was a; 
on automatic pilot, until it i 

Guy Cteme, the Belgian defense 
minister, said that when the Ameri- 
can fighters saw that the pilotless 
Soviet jet was not armed with of- 
fensive weapons such as nuclear 
bombs, they let it keep on firing, 
hoping it would ran out of fuel and 
crash in the En glish Channel. 

According to Tass, the SorieL 
press agpey, the pilot of the way- 
ward MiG was forced to gect from 
his plane because of “a malfunc- 
tion of the aircraft's technical sys- 
tem.” 

Tass said the plot ejected over 
Poland and survived, but h gave no 
further details of the nature of the 
malfunction. 

According to a NATO spokes- 
man, the airplane, when it crossed 
from East Germany into Western 
airspace, was traveling at 400 knots 
(720 kilometers an hour) which 
maHn it unlikely that it could have 
hostile intent at such a slow speed. 

Tbe West Gentian Air Force 
said it was spotted on 
radar when still over Eastern 
Europe and was picked up definite- 
ly at Dannenberg in Lower Saxony, 
(lying at a height of 12 kilometers 
(38,000 feet). 

Reiner Otte, the spokesman for 
the Second Allied Tactical Air 
Wing in Munchen-Gladbach said 
the pilots of the two American jets 
must have been surprised to see a 
“MiG convertible with the top 
off." 

What he meant was that the 
ejectaMe canopy over the pilot's 
seal had already been blown away. 

According to toe official account 
the Soviet fighter was first spotted 
on the radar at 9:42 AAL West 
European time and crashed less 
than an hour later, at 10:37. 

In NATO parlance MiG-23s are 
called Flogger, and that apparently 
is how the intruder was identified 
in toe ensuing air-defense traffic. 

The airplane crashed, apparently 
out of fuel, in the village of Belle- 
gem. 

Tbe man who was killed, Wim 
Ddaere, was killed in his home 
while waiting for his parents to 
return from mopping. 

Tass made tins statement: “To- 
day in one of tbe aviation units of 
the Northern Troop Group a Sovi- 
et military pilot was forced to eject 
from his MiG-23 while caning out 
a training flight over Polish territo- 
ry because of a malfunction of the 
aircraft’s technical system. The pi- 
lot is alive. 

“The plane continued its un- 
manned flight in a westerly direo- 

See MIG, Page 2 


Shamir Plan 
For Election 
Faces Revolt 

By Joel Brinkley 

New York Tima Service 

JERUSALEM — — P rimp Mima , 
ter Yitzhak Shamir is likely to face 
a brutal political battle on Wednes- 
day that could endanger not only 
IsraeTs plan for Pales tinian elec- 
trons but also his own standing as 
(he nation’s leader. 

Although the election plan has 
cabinet and parliamentary appro v- 
al, Mr. Shamir's own party, the 
Likud, is in open, angry revolt over 

the proposal. 

Mr. Shamir's opponents, led by 
Trade and Industry Minister Arid 
Sharon, have convened a meeting 
of the Likud’s central 
for Wednesday evening during 
which they will tty to attach riders 
to the initiative that many here be- 
Beve are designed to km it. 

While many Likud opponents 
contend that they are simply trying 
to improve the plan, Mr, Sharon 
does not try to hide his intentions. 
. “I will try to bring about a deri- 
sion that would erase the entire 
program, because it’s the most dan- 
gerous of all the p lans toe govtrn- 
mait has ever formulated in toe 
last 40 years," he said Tuesday. 

In theory, Mr. Sharon and toe 
other opponents — Deputy Prime 
Minister David Levy aria Econom- 
ics Minister Yizhak Modai — lead 
party factions large enough, when 

See ISRAEL, Page 2 





Solidarity’s Elected Members Are Sworn Into Parliament 


WORLD BRIEFS 


By Henry Kamm 

New York Times Service 

WARSAW — Solidarity, out- 
lawed for eight years until last 
April, jubilantly entered parlia- 
ment Tuesday as the first freely 
elected opposition party to do so in 
a Communist country. 

As the lower house opened its 
session at noon. Lech Waksa, lead- 
er erf the independent trade union, 
sat in the place of honor of Po- 
land's newest political institution: 
the opposition front bench. 

Across the samtiicle of 460 
tiered seats, on the Communist 
front bench, sat General Wojdech 
Jarazelski, the party leader who im- 
posed martial law to crush the 
movement Mr. Walesa founded 
and jailed him and his coHlca g w* 


The two ignored each otto dur- 
ing nearly three hours of opening 
procedures. Stolid and unsmiling, 
the general barely spoke to those 
around him; occasionally he ap- 
plauded politely. His Nobel prize- 
winning adversary, enjoying every 
moment, convened animatedly 
throughout the formalities with 
Solidarity’s pariiamentaiy leader, 
Bronislaw Geremek. From time to 
time Mr. Walesa joked with those 
behind him. 

But in the afternoon, when the 
newly created Senate assembled, 
General Jaruzdski and Mr. Waksa 
sat together as guests of honor, 
filin g and chatting for a moment 
before proccedingsbcgaiL 

The Senate offered no Commu- 
nist batch to accommodate Gener- 


al JaiuzelsJri. because Solidarity 
swept 99 of 100 contests in June’s 
general elections, in which neither 
he nor Mr. Walesa ran. 

Many who did — among them 
Prime Minister Mkpyslaw Ra- 
kowska, Interior Minister Czeslaw 
Kiszczak, Defense Minister Flor- 
ian Shridri, Alfred Miodowicz, the 
official trade-union chief, and sev- 
eral other Politburo members — 
watched from the via tots’ gallery. 

In the landslide, the union move- 
ment won, in addition to 99 Senate 
seals, all 161 seals in the Iowa 
house it was allowed to contest un- 
der the “roundtable” agreement 
reached with the Communist Party 
in April. 

More than half the voters also 
crossed out 34 of the 35 unopposed 


candidates on the “national list,” 
denying them simple majorities re- 
quired feff election. 

Elevated to the status of opposi- 
tion deputies were SDCh p r ominent 
former political prisoners as Jacek 
Knmn, Adam Miehnilr, JannszOn- 
yszlriewjcz and Mr. Geremek. 

In the senate, Solidarity kadara 
honored by the presence of their 
former jailers as they were sworn in 
included Bogdan Lts, Karol Mod- 
zdemki and Jan Jozef LipridL 
Andrzej Wqda, the film and stage 
director, also took the oath of of- 
fice. 

In a session devoted to such for* 
maKtics as the election of officers, 
the two most combative Solidarity 
leaders saved notice that they 


Would rem a in pngnari nnf pi their 

new positions. 

Mr. Mkhmk, who took his oath 
in jeans and an open-necked shirt, 
challenged die Iowa house Com- 

TTumist majority when it presented 

only one candidate for the post of 
marshal, the officer who presides 
over sessions. 

“Let’s have elections here and 
not just voting,” Mr. Mtehmksaid 
in his first a ppear a nce at thespeak- 
efs rostrum. His demand was ig- 
nored and the single nominee, M>- 
kolaj Kozalriewicz, was ehnwn 
Although the roundtable 
mem generally safeguards 
mimis t control imrii folly free elec- 
tions in 1993, the Senate will 
exercise a right of veto orer die 
decisions of the Iowa house. 


Colombia Drag Area Governor Slam 

MEDELLIN, Colombia (AFP) — A remotocontitged bomb 
ed here Tuesday, tiffing the governor of Antioqua Prownce, whofcas 
been ail outspoken critic of Colombian drug cartels, and at least JW 
other persons, the police said. . ‘ "C 

Witnesses reported seeing the remains of al leas^ogn persons. The 
notice said the four otha known victims were three of Governor Antonio 
Roldan Betancur’s bodyguards in his car and the drivo;of another car. 

“Governor Roldan Betancm’s car was reduced to a < 
twisted, metal,” a r “ * 


G^raljiiuiddriaskan^wc* . 

hi^ successor The Communist ASEAN Dubious on CambodiaTalkg 

Central Committee urged General - - - - 

Jaruzdski to reconsider. 


It can be overridden by two- 
thirds, or 306 votes, of t he 460 - 
manh er chamb er. The Commu- 
nists and their coalition partners 
hold 299 seats. 

While die new legislature has 
been doubt persists ova 

the first major act h has to perform, 
the by both houses of a 

new, more nn««fol oresidenL 


■ Ja rnwlsln Undefined 

General Jaruzdski said Tuesday 

that he had not yet decided whether 
to run for president, Reuters re- 
ported from Warsaw. 


Muslims in Beirut Open 
Divided City’s Crossings 


By Ihsan A. Hijazi 

New York Times Service 

BEIRUT — Syrian troops and 
their Lebanese Muslim mmtia al- 
lies reopened crossing paints with 
Christian areas on Tuesday after a 
four-mouth doting, but tightened a 
sea blockade to prevent weapons 
from reaching Christian forces. 

A promise to reopen Beirut's air- 
port, situated in a Muslim part of 
the city, was delayed became of 
what was described as technical 
and political difficulties 

Announcing the decision to open 
the cr ossin gs, Nabih Beni, leader 
of the Shiite Amal militia, said it 
was a goodwill gesture to an Arab 
committee seeking to end Leba- 
non’s 14 years aS civil war. 

Making the announcement in 
Damascus after talks with Syrian 
officials and heads of otha Leba- 
nese militia groups, Mr. Beni said 
all crossings iinirmg the Christian 
enclave with Muslim areas would 
be reopened at noon Tuesday, 

But he dcdarecTthat the block- 
ade of Christian seaports would 
ffmriniiff to stop arms from reach- 
ing the mainly fhrictian forces of 
Major General Michd Aram. 

He said ending the sea blockade 
would depend on General Aram's 
suspending the nuidiw embargo 
against harbors operated by Mus- 
lim militia* and allowing a wn of 
Arab observers to inspect all out- 
lets on the coastline to ensure that 
weapons were not reaching toe 
waning factions. 

T-alrfidar THi uhrmi awastnn t SCC- 

retary-general of the 22-mcmba 
Arab 1 is expected in Beirut 
in a day or two to bold talks on. the 
formation of a body to establish a 

durabla cease-fire and deploy ob- 
servers at seaports. 


Mi. Ibrahim traveled to Damas- 
cus and Baghdad last weekend with 
the foreign ministers of Saudi Ara- 
bia, Algeria and Morocco. The 
ministers have been HrfeyteH to 
enlist Syrian and Iraqi cooperation 
in eating tensions in Lebanon. 

An Arab summit conference 
chose King Fahd of Saadi Arabia, 
King Hassan II of Morocco and 
President ChariK Bendjedid of Al- 
geria to bring peace to Lebanon. 

A Syrian-Iraqi feud is complicat- 
ing the situation. Syria, with 40,000 
soldiers controlling two-thirds of 
Lebanon, has said it is determined 
to stop Iran from sending weapons 
to General Aoun's 15,000-man 
army. The general has vowed to 
drive out the Syrians. 

Last March, he imposed a block- 
ade against seaports south of Beirut 
ran by Muslim mtiitin* The mili- 
tias and their Syrian backers retali- 
ated by cutting off all land tints 
with the Christian enclave and kept 
rhristian harbors under attack. 

The confrontation soon escalat- 
ed into artillery bombardment that 
killed 380 people and wounded 
1,500, prompting the Arab 
League's peace mission. 

General Aoun was unimpress ed 
by the Muslim reopening at the 
crossing nnfnt* He summoned the 
ambassado r* nf the fiw. p ermanen t 
members of tbe United Nations Se- 
curity Council Tuesday and com- 
plained that the Syrian Navy bad 
been intercepting ships in Leba- 
nese territorial waters. He also pro- 
tested to die United Nations im d 
tbe Arab League. 

The general who heads a cabinet 
of Christian army officers vying for 
power with the Muslims, warned 
that the Syrian action would have 
serious consequences. 



CHINA: Exiles Launch Movement 


Lebanese soldiers removing barricades between Christian and Moslem sectors in Besot on Tuesday. 


ISRAEL: Shamir Faces Battle on Palestinian Voting 

(Continued from Page 1) 

combined, to outvote Mr. Shamir 
and his followers. 

Several weds ago, Mr. Shamir 
said he would resign if that were to 
occur. 

“I cannot continue in my job if I 
don’t fed that the movement I rep- 
reseat in the government s up ports 
me and stan ds b ehind me,” he said 
in May. He has not repeated the 
pledge since, but his aides soy that 
he has not retracted it either, pub- 
licly or in private. 

Few people expect the commit- 
tee members to vote strictly by 
’s staff was 


formally proposed by Mr. Shamir 
in March, would allow Palestinians 
in the Israeli-occupied West Bank 
and Gaza Strip to eiem re pr e sen ia- 
tries who would onndnflf 
talks with Israel. The United 


four amendments: that nn rfcctiwn 
win be held mi til Israel end* the 
Palestinian npriam^ that Arab res- 
idents of East Jerusaian will not be 
allowed to vote, that territorial 
com prom ise will not be considered 


openly supports the proposal and is and that settlements will continue 
pushing it as die only active Midedl to be bdlt in the West Bank and 


40 percent op- 
rightist voters, 


Gaza. 

Mr. Shamir agrees with all of 
those pants and says he will nego- 
tiate accordingly, if grim the op- 
portunity. But the plan itself con- 
tains DO prec onditions Mr. Shamir 

and most of the others involved 
believe that the Palestinians will 


(Continued from P^e 1) 

student leaders accused afterward 
of countenevolutioaary rebellion 
far their part in the uprising. 

Although both men were said to 
be in Pans, it was undear when 
they arrived or how long they 
planned to remain in France. 
French officials d eclined co mment. 

Apparently fearing official Chi- 
nese retribution, the two exiles de- 
clined to reveal their whereabouts 
or travel plana Some reports said 
that they were hkdy to go on to the 
United States. 

The European Community re- 
solved at a summit meeting last 
week in Madrid to extend residence 
visas to Chinese students and otha 
exiles unable to return to their 
country because of the Beijing gov- 
ernment’s repression. Unda that 
decision, the two could remain in 
France if they chose. 

Mr. Wuer said that he, on behalf 
of his student group, and Mr. Yan, 
cm behalf of the Beijing Intellectu- 
als Association, met from June 27 
through Monday, laying plans fa 
an international conference de- 
signed to form a worldwide front to 
promote democracy in China. 

Neither man gave a detailed plan 
fa how the organization should 
proceed, bow it would be funded a 
whether it would promote dissi- 
deoce and subversion within Chi- 
na. But in tbeir communique, they 
praised tbe May student uprising 
for remaining nonviolent ana 
vowed never to resort to terrorism. 

“Chinese people around the 
world, whether on the left, in tbe 


center or on tbe right, should unite 
under the banner ofHberty, democ- 
racy, justice and human rights,” 
they said. 

They also urged that the Chinese 
pro-democracy demonstrators re- 
ceive next year’s Nobel Peace Prize 
and said that June 4 should became 
an annual day of remembrance and 
mourning fa those who died. 

Tbe crushing of the activists, 
they said, was “not just a crime 
against China’s students and peo- 
ple but also a challenge to the basic 
principles of life and all humanity.” 

■ Reporter Arrested 

arrested in (Suna. was mrmnmfal 
by security agents Monday and 
bundled into a car outside a hotel 


.Stiff, if 


bloc, «nd Mr. Shamir’s 
predicting a narrow victor 
oily about 55 percent of bis party 
supports him, Mr. Shamir’s aides 
ana others conceded that hi* politi- 
cal initiative would be in trouble. 

“A showdown is driisve, and 
even if you win there can be be bad 
blood,” Avi Pazner, Mr. Shamil’s 
media advisor, said Tuesday. 

On Tuesday night, Ehud Ohnert, 
one of Mr. Shamir’s closest politi- 
cal advisers, told Israeli radio that 
be was afraid the prime minister 
would lose the vote. 

Another senior aide said, Tins 
program is already a long shot, and 
we don’t need our own party 
against us, too.” 

The plan, first suggested by De- 
fense Minister Yitzhak Rabin and 


East peace rmnatrve. 

An 
day in 

surveyed 1,186 Jewish adults dur- 
ing the past two weeks and found 
that 60 percent approve of the elec- 
tion proposal 
pose iL But among 

only 45 are in favor while 55 pa- never 
cent oppose it with < 

Paradoxically, the poll shows Mr. Shamir is to address the par- 
whal many believed: Mr. Shamir’s ty conference first Wednesday 
strongest support comes from night and is expected to warmly 
members of the Labor Party and endorse the goals of his opponents 
the political left, the same situation while also asking them not to try to 
Prime Minister Menacfaem Begin attach them to the government 
found himseif in when he was nego- plan. The Likud central committee 
dating the Camp David agree- actually has no power to attach 


r agree to enter negotiations 
official co nditions tree fhgflT. 



paradox that, 
many UJS. Jews and othen befieve 
that Mr. Shamir does not really 
beheve in his initiative, and is pro- 
moting it only because of interna- 
tional pressure, bis Likud col- 
leagues beheve he is deadly serious, 
as he and bfs aides have main- 
tained. 

L i ku d opponents want to add 


6 Louisville CUUrai Killed 

77ie Associated Press 

LOUISVILLE, Kentucky —A 
fire early Tuesday killed six 
cousins left here in a 
fire official* said. 



govern 

There' 


l report- 
ed from Beijing. 

Mr. Wang is now a fugitive on a 
verament “most-wanted" Hsu 
: was no wad on his fate. 

The journalists visiting from Tai- 
wan said the director of the exter- 
nal department of the Beijing State 
Security Bureau. Guang Firm, told 
them that Mr. Huang was enargpd 
with “harboring or aiding a wanted 
suspect” and was arretted under 
martial law restrictions. 

The restrictions at bodes, mean- 
while, were issued Monday in a 
circular from the Press and’ Publi- 
cations Administration, a national 
agency under tbe Slate Co uncil, 
China’s cabinet, according to 
sources in Chinese journalism and 
the publishing industry. 


VISIT: Gorbachev Has Paris Talks SOVIET: 


(Continued from Page 1) 

French defense minister in 12 
years. 

Since Mr. Gorbachev's first visit 
to Paris in October 1985, relations 
between tbe two countries have 
steadily mended. After his election 
in 1981, Mr. Mitterrand mad# vigi- 
lance the hallmark of bis attitude 
toward Moscow, but, lately, be has 
become much mac receptive to So- 
viet disarmament initiatives. 

Opinion polls suggest that Mr. 
Gorbachev is e x tre mely well-liked 
in France, where two out of three 
asked have a positive opinion of 
him, but die same polls suggest dial 
the French are much more skepti- 


cal than West Gomans about his 
chances of success. Writing recent- 
ly in Le Meade. Michd Tarn ob- 
served that the French were Gorbo- 
phfles, not Gorbomaniacs like tbe 
West Germans. 

France lags behind other West 
European countries, notably West 
Germaity and Italy, in doing busi- 
ness wito tbe Sovio Union, and the 
trade balance is heavily in Mos- 
cow’s favor because of energy im- 
ports from tbe Soviet Union. 

French businessmen hope that 
the Gorbachev visit wffl pvt a fillip 
to new contracts, including an ofl 
exploration accord fa Elf Aqui- 
taine- near the Caspian Sea. 
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BAND: 

A Boogie in Paris 

(Continued from Page 1) 
directors and music teachers. I is 
most famous alumnus was the jazz 
alto and soprano saxophonist Ju- 
lian (Cannonball) Adderiey. 

What distinguishes tbe March- 
ing 100 is a crisp, tight, driving 
sound that seems in absolute con- 
trol — the musical equivalent of a 
car that can accelerate rapidlv and 
then stop on a dime. 

Fellow band members call their 
drummers “the Z-2&.” after tbe 
high-powered Chevrolet; trumpet- 
as are “the scr eamin ’ demons,” 
trombone players “tbe sounds of 
thunder.” 

Much of the choreography is 
done by the students, who copy the 
latest dance fads and use bumps 
and grinds that would have mad? 
Elvis Presley look like a shrinking 
violet 

Founded as a black agricultural 
and mechanical college 101 years 
ago, the university has achieved 
fame through its football team as 
well as its band. 

But (he baud is dearly A&Ms 
pride and joy. 


MG: Soviet Jet Wanders Into West 


(Continued from Page 1) 

don and fell on Belgian territory. 
The Soviet tide is m the process of 
contacting tbe states through 
whose airspace the plane flew.” 

The incident came at an awk- 
ward time in die East-West debate 
over disarmament because tbe So- 
viet fighter was capable of carrying 
nuclear weapons. 

Both NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact have said separately that nu- 
clear weapons are necessaty for the 
defenses of their temtories. while 
environmental activists and peace 
movements have expressed worry 
about accidents. 

President Mikhail S. Gotachev 
is visiting France, and President 
George Bush will begin a tour of 
Poland, Hungary, France and the 
Netherlands this week. 

The airplane involved in the mo- 
dem was one rtf the series rtf MiG- 
23 models first introduced in 1967. 

There are more than a t\ rertsi 
models, but in general they have a 
top speed rtf Mach 12 (1,472 kilo- 
meters an hour), a cruising altitude 
of 1 1,000 meters and a range of 850 
kilometers with its four air-to-air 


missiles, and 1,126 kilometers with 
an additional fuel tank. 

About 150 people were evacuat- 
ed from homes near the crash site 
because of the risk of more explo- 
sions after the initial blast when it 
crashed. Also, it was unclear 
whether tbe MiG might be armed 
with toxic chemicals, Olivia Van- 
nest c, the Belgian regional gover- 
nor, said to reporters. 


Exodus of Soviet Jews 
Exceeds Total of 1988 

The Associated Press 

GENEVA — Nearly 4,000 Jews 
left the Soviet Union last month, an 
increase that already makes the ex- 
odus this year bigger than in all of 
1988, a resettlement agency said 
here Tuesday. 

A total of 20,162 Soviet Jews has 
emigrated this year, the Intergov- 
ernmental Committee fa Migra- 
tion said. Most are bound fa the 
United States. That figure com- 
pares with a 1988 total of 20,082, 
the highest since 1980. 


Official Rejected 

(Continued from Page 1) 

the United States and cn bis recent 
visit to Britain. 

His defeat was viewed as some- 
what of a rebuke fa Mr. Gorba- 
chev, who promoted him to the job 
and presumably supported his 
nomination. Mr. Gorbachev, who 
began a visit to France on Tuesday, 

was not present daring the vote. 

The Supreme Soviet first voted 
on Mr. Kamentsev last week, after 
a debate in which 1 m was accused of 
squandering the country's raw ma- 
terials and natural assets in for eign 
sales daring bis two-year tenure di- 
recting Sonet foreign trade. 

In the earlier vote, with many 
puties absent, Mr. Kamentsev 
failed to win a majority of tbe Su- 
preme Soviet membership, thus 
forcing tbe new ballot. On Tues- 
day, he received just 200 votes from 
the419 deputies who cast their bal- 
lots at tbe session, with 172 mem- 
bers voting against him, 47 abstain- 
ing and 19 of those present 
choosing not to vote at aff. 

Had the new rule been in place 
last week, Mr. Kamentsev would 
have had sufficient support of 
those present to be kept in office. 

■ Uzbekistan Curfew Eased 

The Soviet authorities have lifted 
curfew restrictions in much of the 
republic of Uzbekistan, where eth- 
nic violence killed at least 99 peo- 
ple last mouth, Reuters reported 
from Moscow on Tuesday, quoting 
the official Tass news agency. 

Tass said the curfew was abol- 
ished in mos of the region's settle- 
ments and shotened by an hour m 
the towns of Fergana, Margilan, 
Kokand and Kuvasai, where Uz- 
beks attacked Meskhetians, a 
Turkic ethnic minority, in 10 days 
of clashes last month. 

The commander of troops sent in 
to restore order said that the forces 
would be withdrawn and the cur- 
few hfted completely only when all 
those involved had been detained. 


3 COURT: 

Divisive Issues 

(Continued from Page 1) 

Minnesota. Abortion rights forces 
promised to wage an aff-out war 
with state capitols as the battle- 
grounds, and premised that politi- 
cians favoring abortion restrictions 
would be their casualties. They 
plan to use advertizing Mitres that 
dwarf those of presidential cam- 


scourti. 

tbe constitutional right to abortion 
that it established in 1973, ruling in 
Webster v. Reproductive Health 
Services that states may impose 
substantial restrictions on tbe 
availability of abortion. 

Tbe court lean produced an ex- 
traordinary number at important 
rulings, conser vatives and libaals 
agreed Tuesday. 

“Fa ate term, this court has 
produced a more dramatic chang e 
in die fi ghting <tf the day 
than in any other in the history of 
the court,” said the conservative 
court analyst Brace Fein. 

The justices, with the exception 
of some First Amendment cases — 
most notably the flag bunting case 
— produced a “massive undermin- 
ing at an attire appr oach" to civil 
rightt and civil liberties, said Laur- 
ence H. Tribe, a liberal Harvard 
Law School professor. He said tins 
was capped by the court’s “extraor- 

klgn? a funHim^dn^l" in the 

Missouri abortion case. 

The wnfr most Im p or tant rea- 
son fa the court’s new receptivity 
to tiie conservative social agenda 
was the ascension of Justice Antho- 
ny M. Kennedy to replace Justice 
Lewis F. Powell Jr. 

Justice Kennedy, mmpi«Hng hi* 
first full term, showed himself as 
solid a conservative as Mr. Reagan 
or any of forma Judge Robert H. 
Bork’s supporters could have 
hoped him to be, voting in virtual 
lockstep with Justice Rehnquist in 
every major area, iwrfndin^ crimi- 
nal law, civil rights, abortion and 
separation of chinch and state. 

Justice Kennedy wrote two of 
the most i mp ort a nt rulings of the 
teem, upholding mandatory drag 
testing and hntitmg the scope of an 
important civil rights law. litis is 
considered unusual fa a justice in 
his first term. 

Justice Fowefl, a moderatecon- 
senrative and long the pivotal vote 
on the court, voted with the conser- 
vative wing 81 percent of the time 
during the 1986-87 tenn, his last on 
the com. Justice Kennedy, in con- 
trast, voted with the.dtief justice 92 
percent rtf the time. 

More important, in die 33 most 
divisive cases, where the court di- 
vided 5 to 4, Justice Kennedy voted 
with the liberals in only two, and 
both times bad tbe conservative 
Justice Antonin Scalia with him. 
Justice Fowefl, in 42 one-vote rul- 
ings, sided with the liberals 11 
times. 

Justice Powell often gave liberals 
the decisive vote in cases invcdvmg 
abortion, civil rigns, awl liberties, 
tbe death penalty or separation of 
church and state: Justice Kenne- 
dy’s vote has been consistently cot- 
sovative on those issues. 

As a result. Justice Sandra Day 
O’Connor, who is generally moe 
conservative thm Justice PoweO, 
has emerged as die pivotal vote on 
the court in cases involving emo- 
tional soda! issues. 

This term ■die ha* consistently 
tided with fellow conservatives. 
While she agreed with Justice 
Rehnquist about 83 percent of the 
time in the last two terms, tins year 
she cast ha vote with him 88 per- 
cent of the time , Hashing fiberal 
hopes that she might be an effective 
brake an a strong conservative 
drift. 

Justice O’Connor tided with 
conservatives in all tbe cavil ri ght* 
ratings, malting it more diffic ult for 
minorities to prove dis crimination 
and she wrote the decision in the 
Richmond case that d ramaticall y 
l imited affirmative action pro- 
grams. 

She was seat by both sides as the 
only possible vote fa the liberals in 
cases involving the constitutional 
icy of the dram penalty fa killers 
who are retarded a woe unda 18 
at the time <tf die cmncL 

In both cases she upheld the au- 
thority of stales to execute, provid- 
ed they take factors such as youth 
and retardation into account in 
their sentencing. 

Justice O'Connor, ba rring any 
retirements from the three pro 
choice octogenarians, now holds 
the key to whatever constitutional 
right to abortion exists after Mon- 
day’s ruling. 

The court ha*, in effect^ adopted 
Justice O’Connor’s standard on 
abortion that would allow states to 
regulate access except where those 
regula t i o ns create an “undue bur- 
den” on that access. 

The court agreed to bear three 
abortion cases next term, two in- 
volving parental notific ation laws 
fa minora and a third involving 
regulations on abortion nlinir* 


BANDAR SERI BEGAWAN, Brand (AFT)— FoagaMmotoa of 
the Association of South East Asian Nations ended atwo^vannd 
meeting here Tuesday and emphasized m n final arnmnaiqiifc the need 
for “a comprehensive political settlement* in the Camboo nn-coaffi ct 
A working papa on the forthcoming I nternatio nal Owraajce'oA 
Cambodia in Paris expressed "serious mispvmg** about its . poathST 
outcome and urged that any dedaons be taken by mwaxMVattxttott 
than by consensus. .... ■: i 

Ibis means in effect that ASEAN, whteh™ps Bruno, Indonesia, 
Malay sia, the Philhwiiics, Singapore and Tnafland, has rqstfcd the 
possibility that theFaris conference be restricted toacbtevmgA.patal 
solution on Cambodia with talks limited to finding an lnteraatwaal 
Control Mechanism to monitor Vietnam’s pullout. . 

Soviet Submarine Radiation Found 

OSLO (AP) —A Soviet nndear submarine that caught fine hstmet 
off Norway leaked small amounts at radiation that indicate tbat ia 

reacta came dose to a meltdown, Norwegian stientiats saidTVra%. 

They said traces of radioactive Iodine 13^ I were tomtdmaw^BttBHde 
witwi two davs afta the June 26 fire aboard die Echo n date vo id fio 
Wri metere (70 nnles) off Norway’s northern coast A spokes man, aid flie 
material am* diluted bv seawater was expected to diamipear qoiqay. Aa 
other air and water tests showed no radiation, he sanL 
Initially. Moscow dismissed the possibility of raraat mn tem teBntfo 
Homaprri vessel and said none of the crew had been injured. Butlg> 
Sovfefpress agency Tass said Monday that four sates wmhmtimA 
for treatmatiaradiation injuries and 15 wereundogomg *^irwiul«iwB 
medical tests.” 

African-American Priest Spsp^ded 

WASHINGTON (AP) —Cardinal James A. Hacksybasn^endedthe 
Nad: priest^ who established an unauthorized African-Amencaa Cahcfe 
congre ga tion, a spokesman for the Wa sh i n g t on arcbdioceac said Tag. 
day. , r.” 

The Reverend George A. Stallings Jr. was ^notified bynmsteed fetter 
of Archbishop Hkiey*s decision. Father Staffmgs a fortndden to preach, 
refr hratft Mass a a d m in is ter the Sad U i n d ite . ■’ r 

Fa ther Stallings, in of authorities, ccic biatad a.Uictaony 

Sunday at bis Jmani Temple, in the chapel of a W a a hingto n-iaw school 
He said he fanned the congregation because At Cathohc Church wasnot 
responsive to the cuhnral andspirxtual needs of black pariBh*dpet8,The 
ceremony was attended by about 500 people and mcloded.tiafiti oMl 
prayers pmt litur gy, along with dements borrowed from Aforea-tad 
Southern Mack revival traditions. Black representatives of pOer friths, 
niriAg Baptists and Muslims, attended to show support. , , : - 

Palme Defendant Refuses Questionl 

STOCKHOLM (AP) —The man accused of Itillmg Prime MrmBn- 
Okrf Palme refused to answer further q uestions m cant Thrifty, 
securing die prosecutors of unfairly trying to convict hmL . 

“It does not matter what questions you ask, so I wfll not answer yea 
questions,” said the drfwvtant, Carl Gustav Christa P ettets s oti y 42.. 
Mr. Fettrassat has lrflKng Mr. Prime, a fbur-tanyuane 

miniatar Wh QilmTiiinamd Sa w'diAjfiMHpa fm-ninm than a deoide' Haffllla 

was shot to death on Feb. 28, 1986T - 

Howe Asks Assurances From China 

HONG KONG (AP) — Foreign Secretary Sir Geoffrey Hone of 
Britain said Tuesday tint China would have to take a series a aeflous to 
restore Hong Kon^s confidence after the brutal crackdown bn Atpto- 
democracy movemaxt in Beijing. 

Concluding a threo-day fact-finding visit, he also utjjpd the United 
States and other nation* to r efrain from hnrting Chm* with finite 
economic sanctions, which he said wonM damageHong Kong- 
Britain has refused to oonada offering refuge to the 5.7 nul&n 
citizens of Hong Kong, who are scheduled to^ faff fmda Chinese niteii 
1997. Political activists said Tuesday that meetings with the foriega 
secretary achieved imtbmg. ._ < 

Bomb Kills 10 in Peshawar Market 

PESHAWAR, Pakistan (UPI) —At least 10 penons wtrekflkdand22 
injured Tuesday when a bomb exploded on a bus pasting tfanxgU 
crowded market here, officials said. '£0 ■ 

Officials would not speculate on who may have been respattrihhvbgl 
other bomb blasts in the city in recent yean haw been atttitptad to 
agents of the Communist government in Afghanistan who acektopuni^. 
Pakistan far its support for Afghan rebels. JPeshawar is located* ie# 
miles from toe Afghan frontier and is home to kudos of toe A^nn 
resistance and thousands of refugees from the civil war. # > 

Tbe explosion occurred as Rtime Minister Benazir Bfantto riasjtartteg 
a diplomatic: campaign far a negotiated settlement to toe Ai^aoataa 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Han May Ease Europe Flight Delays 

BRUSSELS (Reuters) —West European experts cm. Tuesday 
ed work on a scheme to ease air traffic congestion. The phased $60 miuba 
project will be completed by 1993. 

The Eurocontrol organization, which groups 11 nation*, said it had 


avuwHAj up ftliUW min (|j »r. mi 

for 22 nation s. “Aircraft operators and consequently passengers riB 
benefit from a centralized and more efficient flow management ty 
receiving data on flow management measures and route utilizationj?.lte 
Brussels-based body said. 

In the first stage, five national air t raffic centers will confer drity is 
traffic problems, officials sad. By the beginning of next year, ocsnputtO 
should enable operators to improve planning to avoid saturated airspace- 
The pla n faffs toon, however, of a common traffic control, system 
recommended by airlines and n lhcr y. ^ 

In Itaty, heavy rain, and even snow to tbe mountain, have greet® 
tounsts seeking toe sun ova toe past three days. After 48 hours of rate in 
the north, flood alerts were issued Tuesday m the Adige and Gardes 
valleys. Land sli de s blocked several roads. Rome was hit by heavy rates. 

( Reuters ) 
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PLO Sees 
U.S. Shift 

On Talks 

It Cites Progress 
(tf 'Outsider 9 Role 

By Jonathan C. Randal 

H'eshingion Pan Service 

TUNIS — The United States is 
seriously cousdering a proposal by 
the Palestine Liberation Oreaniza- 
ulffl that prominent Pales tinian 
Amencatis take part in negotia- 
pons with Israel on boldine dee- 
ootB in occupied territories, ac- 
cording to PLO officials here. 

The proposal was introduced 
dunnga June S meeting of US. and 
PLO representatives and made 
public 10 days later by the PLO 
c h ai rm a n . Yasser Arafat. It has 
been discussed in greater detail by 
Robert a Pdictreau, the U.S. am- 
bassador to Tunisia. 

Inclusion of Palestinian Ameri- 
cans in a delegation would be a 
Compromise on Washington's sug- 
gestion that the PLO authorize Pal- 
estinians living in the occupied 
West Bank and Gaza Strip to nego- 
'jste with Israel. 

The compromise proposal is cer- 
tain to raise strenuous objec tion s 
from Israel, according to diplo- 
mats, analysts and Pales tinian offi- 
cials. 

They predicted that Israd would 
object to the presence of any “out- 
ride” Palestinians, contending that 
this would in effect legitimize a 
PLO demand for a role in negotia- 
tions. Israd has long opposed any 
negotiating role for sis PLO, which 
it regards as a terrorist organiza- 
tion. 

Possible Palestinian Americans 
for a role in negotiations, Mr. Ara- 
fat has said in an interview with the 
Financial Times of London, are 
Edward Said, professor of coc 
alive literature at Columbia 



Jniversity in Evanston, Phnois. 

Last year, before the United 
States and the PLO agreed to re- 
sume talks, endmg a 13-year inter- 
ruption, both professors co nf erred 
with George P. Shultz, then the 
U.S. secretary of state. 

The U& Embassy in Tunis has 
declined to give any due to Warix- 
ington’s reaction to the Palestinian 
negotiating proposal. 

PLO officials have said that the 
United States indicated a response 
could be expected after a meeting 
in Israd on Wednesday of the Li- 
kud bloc's Central Committee. 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir's 
proposal for the dection of a local 
Palestinian leadership in the occu- 
pied territories is expected to face a 
serious challenge from Arid Shar- 
on and other rivals in the rightist 
Woe. 

The mere fact that the Bosh ad- 
ministration is e ra mining the FLO 
proposal on elections is seen in Tu- 
nis as reflecting an attitude in 
Washington that the growing vio- 
lence in the Israeli-occupied terri- 
tories m igh t require an increasingly 
■Jorceful U.S. policy. 

A speech last month by Secretary 
of State James A. Bake 3d to the 
American Israd Public Affairs 
Committee, which was critical of 
both Israd and the PLO, has been 
interpreted as a move away from a 
more passive Bush admimstraixon 
attitude toward the Palestinian up- 


rising. 

PLO 


.0 officials have expressed 
doubt that the Bush administration 
would risk alienating Israd and its 
powerful friends in Congress by 
openly favoring inclusion of Pales- 
tinian Americans, and thus chal- 
lenging the SbairwT government’s 
refusal to deal with the PLO. 

At the same time, there have 
been reports that the Bu sh ad nun i s - 
iration may be on the verge of 
abandoning efforts for dection ne- 
gotiations m favor of more direct 
contacts. 

Such an outcome would please 
the PLO. In response to a U.S. 
recommendation, the PLO has not 
rebuffed the Shamir dection plan. 

. But it has criticized it as another 
’ .Israeli subterfuge dressed up as a 
peace offer, designed to end the 
uprising in the occupied lands and 
to split the PLO from leaders in the 
occupied lands. 
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A park in Hensteg^ Peansyframa, flew 444 flags on Jdy 4, one for each day that Iran held 52 US. hostages, freed Job. 20, 198L 

Banner Year for Raised Consciousness 


By Stanley Meisler 

Las Angela Tima Service 

WASHINGTON — The 19th century es- 
sayist Ralph Waldo Emerson marveled at the 
symbolic power of a naffanal flag. 

You take a star or a crescent or a lily or 
“other figure which came into credit God 
knows how” and put it on “an old rag of 
bunting,” he once wrote. You let it blow “in 
the wind an a fort at the ends of the earth.*’ 
The right |M ' fw “the Wood tingle" of even 
“the rudest or the most conventional” citizen. 

The people; be concluded, “are all poets 
and mystics.” 

Poetry and mysticism hdp explain, this 
Fourth of July, the feverish debate that has 
embroiled the United States over the Su- 
preme Court decision to perm it flag-burning 
as an expression of protest President George 
Bosh has joined the fray, endorsing a consti- 
tutional amendment to overturn that deci- 
sion. 

To David L Kertzer, an anthropologist 
who specializes in the use of ritual in politics, 
the uproar undertimes Old (Bray’s role as “a 
totem,” as “die holy icon of the American 
dvti religion.” 

Thus politicians of both parties — and Mr. 
Bush's proposed amendment— use “desecra- 
tion" to describe the bunting of aflag. It is a 
religious word that means the defilem ent of 
something sacred. * 

Such veneration has a long tradition in the 
United States. As (Tnef Justice W illiam H. 
Rchnquist pointed out in his emotional dis- 
sent from the court’s June 21 decision, the 
Washington lawyer Frauds Scott Key wrote 
ltispoem "Ihe Star-Spangled Banner during 
the War of 1812 after watching British war- 
. Baltimore's harbor fan through (he 
it to force Fort McHenry to lower its flag 
and surrender. 

But historians say the veneration has be- 
came more intense — certainly more codified 
into law —since the tern of the century and 
especially after Worid War L 

“The flag has always been important to 
Americans," says Michael Kazm of Ameri- 
can University. “Bat the creation of alot of 
the rituals that we associate with die venera- 
tion of the flag came from that period. The 
Star-Spangled Banner' was not made the offi- 
cial national anthem until 1931." 


Mr. Kazm and other historians attribute 
the rising consdoumess of that era to wide- 
imeasmess at the waves of non-En- 
its entering the coun- 
try and to a fear" of the Bolshevik Rjevdation. 
_ Until the American and French revolu- 
tions, most peoples did not care mm-h about 
their flags; banners around the world served 
mainly to identify armies in battle or royal 
famines in power. 

But the two bloody upheavals in the late 
18th century spawned flay that would sym- 
bolize and inspire new nations. The stars and 

NEWS ANALYSIS 

— designed in 1777 but probably not 
sy Ross — and the bine, white and red 
tricolor put together a few days after the 
storming of the Bastille in 1789 are still 
among the most venerated fla y an earth. 

TWO Centuries later, imrinna amt their flag* 
have become inseparable. 

“With a flag, one can do anything," wrote 
Theodor Heed, the Austrian journalist who 
founded modem 7«mkm l “even lead a peo- 
ple into the promised land.” 

Most peoples pay substantial homage to 
their flags, and a good number live in societ- 
ies where the flag is protected by law from 

imttilnfvm 

The British and Japanese fla w enjoy no 
such protection, and even the French may 
bum the tricolor with impuni ty. It is iH%al in 
France to destroy, mutilate, degrade or pull 
down a flag put up by the gov ernment, but no 
one has been pr o s ec u ted under that law since 
1822. 

Probably the only country to rival the 
United States and France in flag veneration 
is the Soviet Union. Intentional destruction 
of the Soviet flag is punishable by up to two 
years in jail, or a year's enforced labor or a 
fine of not more than the equivalent of $75. 

“When I see our flag rippling in the breeze, 
my heart fills with pride,” a middle-aged 
woman with an advanced degree in physics 
said in Moscow recently. “It’s so automatic 
that even when I see the Am flying from a 
building where it always ffies, I fed that 
way.” 


That much , at least, the United States and 
the Soviet Union have in c ommon. Eva the 
Supreme Court, in its recent decision, did not 
riispnte the powerful wflrirmnl sy mhnlkm of 
the flag. Instead, h deckled that the freedom 
of speech guaranteed in the Bill of Rights 
gave dissidents the right to bum it as an ' 
expression of protest 

Throughout the rest of the wodd, the very 
document cited by the Supreme Court is 
protecting the right to bum the flag is itself 
recognized as a symbol of U.S. democracy. 

“What sett us apart from others is the Bill 
of Rights: The state can’t tefi us what to do,” 
said Mr. Kertzer, who teaches at Bowdoin 
College in Brunswick, Maine. 

“But the Bill of Rights is not realty as 
powerful a symbol as the flag rat die popular 
level,” he said. “It does not have nearly the 
sacred status. It is too complex — it docs not 
have a visual effect like the flag. And you 
can't take it into battle." 

In 1916, a year before the United States 
entered Worid War L President Woodrow 
Wilson signed a proclamation making June 
14 a day of national observance of the flag. In 
1949, four years after the end of Wodd War 
n, Harry Truman signed a law making Flag 
Day a national holiday, but it is still not a 
legal one that gives federal workers a day off. 

The tensions of Wodd War U demanded 
continual shows of patriotism. In 1942, Con- 
mess enacted into law the American Legion's 
Flag Code, which laid down the rules for 
proper display of and respect for the flag. In 
case the flag was too damage to use again, 
tty; code stared, it “should be destroyed in a 
dignified way, preferably by burning” That 
remains federal law. 

The Vietnam War generated flag-burning 
motests that moved Congress to enact the 
Federal Flag Desecration Statute in 1967. 
The chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, L Mendel Rivers, said that flag- 
burning had “caused my mail to increase 100 
percent from the boys in Vietnam, writing 
and asking me what is going on in America." 

Various states, foflowing the federal exam- 
ple, enacted anti-bunting laws of their own. It 
was the Texas version of the law that the 
Supreme Court struck down in its June 21 
decision. 


U.S. Capital Fights a Slump in Tourisi 


By Paul Farhi 

Washington Pan Service 

WASHINGTON— Chi the eve of her basest 
day of the year, when thousands of via tore 
would file past ter souvenir buck on their way 
to the fir wrork s show an the Mall, Carmen 
Castillo was glum. 

Since January, she estimates, business at ter 
stand has fallen by 40 percent. “It was sup- 
posed to pick up by now,” Miss CastiBo said, 
cmfifng thinly , “but nothing’s COHling.” 

Hideo Koga used to fret about the local 
tourism business too. His tour company caters 
to Japanese viators, and reports of dregs and 
crime in the national capital threatened to send 
his customers elsewhere. 

But Mr. Kaga, whose dienteSe has increased 
by 20 percent over hist year, noted: “There’s a 
lot more concern about the crime in Los Ange- 
les and New York now.” 

As the summer crunch began in earnest this 


week, the Koga-CasuDo contrast 
puzzling picture of Washington's $2 tdDian-a- 
year tourism industry. Although hotels are re- 
porting solid bookings, some vendors say there 
are fewer people in museums and at the monu- 
ments and other tourist spots. 

The most plausible explanation is that 
would-be visitors who Eve near Washington 
have avoided the city because of unusually 
rainy weather, not high crime; those who live 
far beyond the capital — business travelers, 
conventioneers and tourists — are still craning. 

City hotels were at 71.5 percent of capacity 
through May, a slight increase over 1988, a 
banner year. 

For some industry officials, the hotel-occu- 
pancy figures are the most important indicator 
of the health of tourism — the city’s largest 
employer after the g o v ernm e nt . Hotel cfimis 
spend far more than other vision on meals, 
entertainment and services, and pay miTKnnK of 



dollars to the city through sales and room taxes. 

But officials say that hotel guests make up 
raily about a third of the viators to Washing- 
ton. The otters are divided among out-of- 
townees who stay with friends and relatives and 
“day-trip” viators who crane in for an after- 
noon or evening. 

The restaurateurs, tour providers and street 
vendors who rely on such customers say the 
drop has been especially noticeable in the Mall 
area at the Washington Monument, the prime 
tourist destination. 

“Business just isn’t what it has been,” said 
Dan Murphy, a tour guide. Surveying a so-so 
crowd queuing up for a White House tour, he 
said: “This is about the worst I can remember.” 


Time Report 
Discounts 
Rugging of 
Moscow Site 


By Howard Kurtz 

Washington Post Service 
NEW YORK — Time ma gazine, 
in an unusual journalistic debunk- 
ing, has published a long account 
saying that the Soviets never suc- 
cessfully penetrated communica- 
tions at the U J5. Embassy in Mos- 
cow, thus ehallgng m g the findings 
of a book that Time exceipted as its 
cover story four months ago. 

Citing more than 60 interviews 
with officials and “a highly classi- 
fied intelligence community assess- 
ment," Time said in its latest issue 
that U.S. investigators bad con- 
cluded that “there was no evidence 

Of a devastating flnmn flm i raninwe 
breach in Moscow." 

In “Moscow Station,” excerpted 
in the magazine's Feb. 20 the 
author, Ronald Kessler, asserted 
that the UK. government cov- 
ered up evidence that the Soviets 
bugged the U.S. Embassy, 

Mr. Kessler's book said that the 
National Security Agency, an agen- 
cy of the Defense Department, had 
found Soviet eavesdropping de- 
vices in the embassy's code room in 
1987 but, together with the Central 
Intelligence Agency, concealed this 
information from the State Depart- 
ment. 

The CIA earlier took the wmisnal 
step of issuing a public statement 
denying Mr. Kessler’s account, 
stating that no evidence could be 
found of “unauthorized penetra- 
tion” of the embassy code room. 

Time reports the National 
Security Agency wrote a letter to 
the magazine agreeing with (he 
CIA, «mng that “no infor mation 
was, otis, being withheld" from the 
State Department. 

Mr. Reader, a fa rmer Washing- 
ton Frist reporter, called the Time 
article “naive" and said that the 
magazine “fell for the govern- 
ment’s tine, which is an attempt to 
totally rewrite history.” 

Stanley W. Good, Time’s deputy 
Washington bureau «hiW t paid that 
the ma gmne was “casting no as- 
persions on Kessler.” 

“These kinds of stories are 
damned difficult,” he said. “It’s al- 
ways Eke a committee feeling the 
shape of an elephant” 

The Moscow embassy scandal 
burst into public view in December 
1986, when an embassy guard. Ser- 
geant Clayton Lometree, admitted 
that he had riven classified infor- 
mation to & Soviets. Another 
guard. Corporal Arnold Bracy, 
confessed to espionage but later 
recanted. Caspar W. Weinberger, 
then secretary of def ense, called it 
“the worst spy case of the century.” 

Only Servant Lonetree was con- 
victed as Inal cases agrinst otters 
fell apart Various publications, in- 
cluding Time, reported growing 
doubts about the original allega- 
tions. A Washington Frist report in 
January 1988 concluded that “the 
entire aflair was overblown.” 

But publication of “Moscow Sta- 
tion” and its prominent display in 
Time put the stray bade in the 
news. Mr. Good said that Time's 
decision to excerpt the book was 
made in New York, with some in- 
put from the Washington bureau. 

“There were sane who won- 
dered whether his conclusions were 
right,' 1 Mr. Good said. “There was 
some debate within the organiza- 
tion about whether it was wise or 
not wise to run it” 

But Mr, Kessler said he was told 
that “several people in the Wash- 
ington bureau were very unhappy” 
about running the eight pages of 
excerpts. 

A few weeks later, Mr. Good 
said, he and Time's Washington 
bureau chief, Strobe Talbott, devel- 
oped reservations about Mr. 
Kessler’s findings, and they as- 
signed Jay Fetenril, a national se- 
curity reporter, to reexamine the 
issue. 

Mr. PetszdTs story says that 
numerous “secret sensors,” hidden 
inside the embassy and unknown to 
the Marine guards, recorded no ev- 
idence of penetration. The stray 
also cites technical reasons why the 
Soviets could not have tapped into 
two key pieces of embassy equip- 
ment, as Mr. Kessler contends. 


A 'Minir Marshall Plan 5 for Philippines 


By Thomas L. Friedman 

.\V»- Vi A Times Semce 

TOKYO — Secretary of State 
James A. Baker 3d pledged Tues- 
day that the Bush administration 
would seek $1 billion over the next 
five years in supplemental econom- 
ic assistance for the Philippine gov- 
ernment of President Corazon C. 
Aquino to hdp buttress her fragile 

• ^Thc US. pledge was made at the 
inaugural session of .the Multilater- 
al Assistance Initiative for the Phil- 
ippines a cooperative effort by 19 
nations and seven inierasaonal fi- 
nancial institutions to aid the Phil- 
ippine economy while Mrs. 
Aquino’s government implements 
sweeping economic and agrarian 

^ulTofficiaJs said the willingness 
of nations as far afidd as Italy to 
take pan in the aid conference was 
a reflection of the degree towtych 
the dramatic and widdy tdevis«i 
j9ft> "people power" icwlm u> 
the Philippines, which toppled Fer- 
dinand eT Marcos and ewnnijDy 
brought Mrs. Aquino to power, tod 
captured the imagination of UB 

This so-called mini-Marshall 
Plan for the Philippines, whichwas 
initially inspired by members of the 


U.S. Congress, was being described 
by Mr. Baker as an example of the 
kmd of “creative responsibility 
sharing” that the Bosh administra- 
tion wanted to see more of between 
the United States, Japan and other 
rapidly growing Asian economies. 

Foreign Minister Hiroshi Mitso- 
nilrn of Japan announced that his 
country would commit $100 mo- 
tion in rid fra development projects 
in the Philippines this year, oyer 
and above the roughly $900 miHkm 
in grants and loans already prom* 
The French ambassador, Ber- 
nard Drain, speaking on behalf of 
the 12-nation European Communi- 
ty, said the EC would triple its 
average annual rid to the 
pines, bringing it up to $350 
Eon. Otter nations were scheduled 
to announce their pledges Wednes- 
day. . . 

In addition to taking part m the 
pledging conference. Mr. Baker, 
who flew into Tokyo on Tuesday at 
the beginning of an Asia tour, used 
his 24-hour stopover in Tokyo to 
meet with Prime Minister Susuko 
Uno, whose political future has 
been douded by a sex scandal 

Mr. Baker leaves Tokyo on 
Wednesday for Brunei for the an- 
nual conference of the foreign min- 
isters of the Association of South 


East Asian Nations. He said that 
the prime subject for discussion 
with the six ASEAN nations — 
Brunei, Thailand, Malayan, Sugar 
pore, the Philippines and Indonesia 
— would be a settlement of the 
Cambodian conflict. 

The secretary pledged to seek 
from Congress $1 bfltion in special 
grant assistance for the Phitippiiies 
over roughly the next five years, 
with $200 milHoD earmarked for 
next year. This would be in addi- 
tion to the S962 mflEon in econom- 
ic and military aid the Bush admin- 
istration has already budgeted fra 
the Phifippmes for 1990 and 1991. 
triple its The purpose of the supplemental 
ie Philip- rid ' is as much to fund specific 
5350 mil- projects as to signal private foreign 
investors that it is safe to commit 
their own funds to the PhiEppmes, 
How much of Mr. Baker’s pledge 
will actually be appropriated % 
Congress remains to be seat, but 
administration affinals grid they 
expected to get at least $150 mil- 
lion, given the bipartisan 
for the aid package on Capi 
Whether toe full $1 billion ever will 
be paid out could also depend on 
(be outcome. of negotiations be- 
tween Washington and Manila 
over the future of American bases 
in the Philippines, the leases of 


which come np for renewal in two 
years. There is a strong move afoot 
in the PhiEppmes to end the US. 
nnBiaiy presence and this could 
influence congressional attitudes 
on future aid. 

Some congressmen also have 
complained that the PI 
has been unahle to absorb alf of the 
aid funds already committed. In 
addition, they pointed to the recent 
exposure of corruption in Mis. 
Aquino’s land reform j 
which has already led to the resig- 
nation of two dozen nfficiaU. 

Mr. Mitsnznka aim alluded to 
concerns about corruption and 
mismanagement while making the 
Japanese pledge, saying: “I ear- 
nestly hope the Philippine govern- 
ment as a whole win continue to 
exert their utmost efforts, in re- 
sponse to the enthusiasm of the 
international community fra the 
Philippines, in ensuring effirifl it 
and effective implementation of 
development assistance.” 

I n an impassioned speech, the 
Philippine foreign secretary, Raul 
MangJapns; haded the donor na- 
tions fra their “seteran act of hu- 
manitarian justice” and promised 
dm none of it would be " 

“Our won! remains as 
gold.” be told the donors. 
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For More Awareness, 

A Museum of Trash 

What is probably the first 
museum in the United States to 
be devoted to trash will be 
opened this fall at Lyndhurst, 
New Jersey, next to the vast 
Hackensack Meadowlands gar- 
bage dump. The New York 
Times reports. Walking 
through the museum will rive 
the Sensation Of being inrine a 
mountain of garbage, though 
without the smell. 

Household junk — dead bat- 
teries, plastic milk bottles, bro- 
ken toys, rusted car fenders, 
bald tires, cereal boxes and 
soap cartons — spread across 
the floor, run up the walls and 
crawl across the ceiling. 

Anthony Scardmo, a state 
environmental official, said in 
all seriousness he hoped the 
museum would help alert young 
people to the trash problem and 
encourage them to find u solu- 
tions a lot of us haven't figured 
out yet” 

Short Takes 

Ghegray Johnson, 32, whose 
conviction for bnrning the 
American flag outside the Re- 
publican National Convention 
m Dallas in 1984 was over- 
turned in a 5-10-4 decision last 
month by the Supreme Coart, is 
not entirely happy about h. He 
said he Eves in fear that “some 
Rambo maniac" may attack 
him. “The government could 
set me up,” he told People ma g - 
azine, “and have some outraged 
citizen come down on me in a 
way the Supreme Court wasn’t 
able to do.’’ 

Meanwhile, Skip Purteous of 
Great Barrington, Massachu- 
setts, bought a batch of Ameri- 
can flags and treated than with 
Fire-retardant. He is selling 
them fra $10 apiece. He said the 
proceeds wfll go toward a com- 
memoration of the ratification 
of the Bill of Rights in 1791. 

Flocks of sheep and teams of 
woodsmen have replaced chemi- 
cal defofiants along the Oregon 
coast to clear brew from steep 
slopes fra new forests. The cost 
is about die same. Federal coart 
decisions in 1983 and 1984 
barred the use of herbicides in 
U.S. forests in the Northwest 
Sheep are used because they are 
easier to handle than goats and 
more agile than cattle. 

Shorter Takes: Sears Tower 
in Chicago, the world’s tallest 
building at 1,454 feet (about 
445 meters), has been put rat 
sale by Sears Roebuck & Co., 
winch plans to move most of its 
staff of 6,000 to the suburbs. 
The asking price is reported to 
be$l bflhon. • Both nooses of 
the New York State Legislature 
have approved a bill that would 
’ Staten L 


from New York Gty. But seces- 
sionists still face formidable le- 
gal and practical obstacles. • 
One way to get a better seat in 
many league baseball 
paries, The New York Times 
reports, is to bribe an usher SS 
to $50 for the unused box seats 
of season ticket holders. Some 
managements wink at the prac- 
tice; others try to stamp h out. 

One brigid spot for American 
business in trade with Japan is 
in franchises, the Los Angeles 
Times repots. Japanese com- 
panies have bought the Japa- 
nese rights to about 100 Ameri- 
can franchises. A total of 7,366 
retail outlets in Japan sell every- 
thing in UK-franchised prod- 
ucts from flame-broiled chicken 
to Venetian blinds. After Cana- 
da, with 237 U.S. franchises and 
9,031 outlets, Japan is the big- 
gest foreign market for UK 
franchises. 

Last week's White House din- 
ner for Prime Minister Bob 
Hawke of Australia was lo have 
been bdd in the Rose Garden. 
But two nights earlier, Barbara 
Bush recounts, she took Millie, 
the famfly’s springe 
for a walk wiln the 



, and slacks, and ' 

came in I was dripping," the 
First Lady said. “I thought of 
all the hairdos that will wilt and 
all the men who wQl swear at 
me. It’s so beautiful with all the 
tittle tights in the trees and 
bushes, but it is cruel and un- 
usual punishment." The dinner 
was switched to the air-condi- 
tioned State Dining Room. 

Arthur Higbee 


allow 


Island to secede 


Inlbkyo, 
your preferred 
choke is the 

Imperial 

Hotel 

Boasting a glamourous, star- 
studded 94- year history of 
extraordinary service, with 
the mast impressive suites in 
the country; die Imperial Hotel 
overlooks the Imperial Palace, 
within walking distance to 
Tokyo’s central business 
district, government offices 
and the Ginza- 

United States, Canada, 
Caribbean , Europe and Asia. 

For reservations, 
or to receive a free 
Preferred Hotels Directory, 
have your travel agent call 
Utel! International 
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A Text Taken Seriously 


One of the themes in American reports 
from Tiananmen Scpare a: the height of the 
popular demonstrations there could be stat- 
ed roughly as follows: ‘'While the people 
here are calling for democracy, if s hard for 
them to give a dear definition of what they 
mean by it; it’s probably something quite 


different from democracy as we know it" 

Thai statement may be debatable as to its 
truth fa number of the Chinese we beard 
speaking out, especially those outside Chau, 
seemed to have a pretty good idea of what 
they wanted, and it didn't sound too differ- 
ent from what we have), but itisrevcalingto 
a certain attitude that many Americans have 
about democracy: We tend to be a bit pro- 
prietary about it. Once the crowds start to 
march on the palace somewhere and an 
undemocratic government starts to totter, we 
begin discussing how things ought to pro- 
ceed (“Now, they should have a bicameral 
legislature, of course, and an independent 
judiciary and also urging that things 
not be allowed to get out of hand. 

This habit of mmd is not always appreci- 
ated abroad (nor is the advice necessarily 
followed), but it is understandable why 
Americans have it, given our peculiar histo- 
ry. In an age of growing and often nasty 

nationalism, the United States has 
sol around race, language, religion or ties ro 
the land, but rather around adherence to 
ideas set forth in a few paragraphs of incan- 


descent 18th century prose: “that all men 
are created equal,” that people have “cer- 
tain unalienable rights,” that “to secure 
these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, driving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed” 

Of course, the inclusive sort of republic 
implied in those words from the Declara- 
tion of Independence was not all that evi- 
dent to people in slavery, to women and 
others denied the franchise, and to the im- 
migrants who suffered privation and dis- 
crimination in America, But the document 
has endured because, rather than becoming 
die object of cynicism, it has been repeated- 
ly invoked to point up the country’s short- 
comings. It has been a standing rebuke to 
the conscience: debated, revered, misunder- 
stood, but above all alive. 

A Orinese student in America wrote mi 
article fra The Washington Post at the bright 
of the uprising in Beijing. In h be argued that 
achieving democracy in China was a single 
matter of observing that country’s constitu- 
tion. which dearly provides a framework for 
representative government A short time lat- 
er, the government in China used the mQitaiy 
to tennmate all public discussion along these 
lines. Among the many deviations that such 
regimes generally find it necessary to keep an 
eye out for is the tendency to take certain 
documents too seriously. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Bitter End in Greece 


The unlikely Greek coalition of conserva- 
tives and Communists nuts* count as a per- 
verse achievement for Andreas Papandreou. 
The two parties that now sit together in 
Athens, albeit tenqwranly. are descendants 
of the opposing forces in a bitter 1940s civil 
war. The Papandreou era began eight years 
ago with the return of Greeks exiled since the 
Communist defeat Mr. Papandreou, a So- 
cialist counted on the ideological enmity of 
opponents on his left and his right to keep 
themselves divided and hims elf in power. 

The prime minister had hoped that those 
divisions would stHl work far him even after 
an election last month gave the conservative 
New Democracy Party a plurality. But 
Greeks are disgusted over reports of mas- 
sive corruption and disenchanted with Mr. 
Papandreou's flamboyance. The voters 
make clear that they want his party out and 
the guilty brought to justice. 

Heeding this message. New Democrats 
and Communists subordinated ideology to 
the popular desire for “catharsis." Since 
Greek law provides dial ministers gain 


immuni ty unless proceedings are begun 
a gains t them under the very next govern- 
ment, the wrongdoers would have become 
untouchable bad Mr. Papandreou formed 
the new cabinet 

The Papandreou era was not without 
achievements. Socialist government finally 
helped to overcome bitter divisions still left 
over Grom the civil war and the colonels’ 
dictatorship of 1967-1974. It helped bring 
economic g«m and improved social ser- 
vices to rural Greece. And it guided 
Greece’s entry into the European Commu- 
nity, a step that the Socialists had once 
opposed. Mr. Papandreou began a dttente 
with Turkey, the traditional enemy but 
NATO ally, and softened his previous insis- 
tence cm the removal of American bases 
and withdrawal from NATO. 

Many Greeks might have wished his gov- 
ernment a happier ending but Mr. Papan- 
dreou, through his arrogance and apparent 
tolerance of corruption, drove old enemies 
to make common cause against him. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES 


The Court on Abortion 


Hu absolute worst ni ghtmar e of pro- 
choke Americans has not come true: Roe v. 
Wade has not been overturned. But the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in Webster v. Repro- 
ductive Health Services, which was an- 
nounced on Monday, provides Americans 
wbo believe in the right of choice on abortion 
great cause for consternation, just as it pro- 
vides cause far celebration to those who 
would limit abortion. Only Justice Antonin 
Scalia wrote in favor of outright reversal, but 
a majority of the court sees no caostitoticnal 
bar to stale statutes that limit the avaflabitity 
of abortion, and their opinions point the way 
to possible farther restrictions m the future. 

Three yean ago, Missouri enacted a law 
couiatotog20 provisions that amended exist- 
ing statutes concerning unborn cbfldren and 
abortion. The preamble and three other sec- 
tions readied the Supreme Court on appeal. 
The preamble, which enn turned a finding by 
the legislature that life begins at conception 
and a directive that all Missouri laws be 
interpreted to provide unborn children with 
the same rights enjoyed by other persons, 
was easily disposed of by the court The 
language, wrote Chief Justice William Rehn- 
qm$t is simply an abstract proposition that 
imposes do substantive restrictions on abor- 
tion. and its constitutionality need not be 
derided. Another section of the Missouri 
statute, which made it unlawful to use public 
funds for abortion counseling, was with- 
drawn from appeal when the suuc conceded 
that it did not apply to the conduct of any 
physician or health care provider, public or 
private, but only to those responsible for 
allocating public funds. 

The two remaining provisions on appeal 
were upheld. One makes it unlawful for a 
public facility to be used for performing 
abortions. This removes aQ public hospitals 
and dinks, as well as those private facilities 
located on government land, from the pod 
of institutions offering abortion services. 
Both the intent and the effect of this statute 
are harmful Unfortunately the court has 


consistently qphdd such laws restricting the 
use of pubfic funds for abortions. 

The final matter at issue was a section 
directing doctors to conduct certain tests on 
a fetus afta 20 weeks if there is a possibility 
that die fetus is viabte. A majority found the 
provision constitutional because doctors 
need order tests only if a potential life is at 
stake. But a plurality took die opportunity to 
disregard Roe v. Wade’s framewmk, winch 
allows ce rtain regulation in the second tri- 
mester to protect the health of the mother, 
and greater restrictions only in the third 
trimester to protect fetal life. At least five 
justices are known to support the state’s 
interest in protecting potential life when via- 
bflity is posible, which leads to the prospect 
of further restrictions at earlier dates, pre- 
mised an the welfare of the fetus. 

It is now open season an state legislatures 
aQ over the country. Anti-abortion farces 
will press for mare onerous restrictions, 
greater curtaflmem af state support and for 
more e m p ha s i s qq the welfare of the fetus 
than on that of the mother. They will search 
Monday’s opinions far soft spots, and will 
pursue them, fttxhoke groups, which have 
always claimed wide public support for abor- 
tion, as measured by opinion polls, will be 
forced to mobilize that support in 50 state 
legislatures just to hold the line. 

Perhaps it would have been better if (he 
abortion question bad been settled in state 
legislatures rather than in the court. But tint 
didn't h a ppen, and the landmark d eri s i on 
became not only law but a widely retied-on 
fact of American life. Now, at this late date, 
the court has reopened the political battle 
and given encouragement to those who 
would chip away at an established constitu- 
tional right. The battle in statchcuses and in 
courts will continue for decades, and it wfl] 
be ferocious. The court, in our view, did great 
harm on Monday not just to a cons tituti onal 
right but to women who wfll be thwarted in 
±dr attempt to eternise it 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


Negative Thinking in London 


From the start the assumption in West- 
minster has been that there is no way Britain 
ooukl honor its obligations to the 3.26 mil- 
lion Hong Kong residents entitled to British 
passports by giving them the right to settle 
here. Last week, the Commons Foreign Af- 
faire Committee endorsed that negative view. 

A study commissioned from a team of 
London University economists [rites] hous- 
ing, transport and unskilled labor as areas 
lhai initially would be adversely affected. 
But it also foresaw numerous gains: for ex- 


ample. to the balance of payments, to Brit- 
ain’s capital account, to the already stretched 
skilled labor market and to the “dependency 
ratio" of those of working age to children 
and the elderly. Overall it concluded that the 
benefits of all 3.26 miTH on potential passport 
holders coming to Britain would outweigh 
the costs. Sir Godfrey claimed Monday to be 
dismayed by suggestions that [London’s view 
to the contrary] was a matter of race. Yet 
would the same assumptions have been 
made if Hong Kong inhabitants were pre- 
dominantly white and En glish speaking? 

— The Independent ( London J. 
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OPINION 


Hong Kong: The Time to Restore Confute 


nee 



T TONG KONG — In the last two months 
.LI. the Chinese leadership in Beijing has 


fuDy exposed its ugly face, television cameras 
from all over the world having so effectively 
removed its mg-ft- The massacre in T ianan - 
men Square and the ensuing cra ckdo wn were 
not the first crimes ever co mm itted by that 
leadership, but they were the first to be wit- 
nessed by so many outsiders. 

Hoag Kong has watched these events with 
shock, pain, anger and now fear. 

The people of Hong Kong, todndfaig those 
who were known for their devotion to the 
Chinese Communist Party, have united in con- 
demning the recent Crimea against humani ty. 
On two successive Sundays in late May, about 
a miBkm people — or some emc-sxth of Hong 
Kong's population — joined in massive hot 
orderly demonstrations against tile Chinese 
Communist Party leadcrafap’s handling of the 
students’ movemenL In the eyes of that leader- 
ship there is tittle doubt that H o n g Kong is in 
rebellion. The fear in Hong Kong is that there 
will be a crackdown here after 1997. 

But the Britishaovenuneat intends to return 
Hang Kong to China in 1997, under the Joint 
Declaration signed between the two govern- 
ments in 1984 — under which the people of 
Hong Kong were made a number of hackneyed 
promises such as “one country, two systems" 
and “Hong Kong people ruling Hong Kong” 
with “a hi gh degree of autonomy.” 

Margaret Thatcher and her foreign secre- 
tary, Sr Geoffrey Howe, the two principal 


By Martin C. M. Lee 

wchitrcts bom fte British side cf this ■» this is a mnpWytoisl Iim to uke, sad 

- ■ -* ^11 nil naff NnRilain that tha rtmiMfi 


4 . Human rights must be enHewsWjm^ 


HongKougnow, 

5. There 


UIUUUAIU uvw HOW » “»*■■■ ** ** * * V* "pr— 

menu still express confidence that the Chinese 
government will adhere toils terms in full This 
confidence would indeed be reassuring if they 
were prepared to bade hup by gwtog the right 
of abode to the 3-28 unman Chinese people 
who were bom in Hong Kong as 


Full democracy must be 
instituted, before 1997. Human 
rights must be aitrenchednow* 


subjects, in case they need a Kfcfoe. Bat this 
they categorically refuse to do, on the ground 
that it would doable the number of people of 
“ ethnic minorities” in the United Kingdom. 

In these circumstances, aH those in Hong 
K on g who can afford to emigrate are active- 
ly tSing steps to do so — profes s i on al s , 
entrepreneurs and those in top and middle 
managemen t, indndmg many in the Gvil 
Service. But these arc the people Hong Kong 
can least afford to lose. 

Mrs. Thatcher has said in effect that if there 
is a calamity to Hong Kong after 1997 so as to 
cause its people to push ffieir little boats to 
the seas to escape persecution, then die Brit- 
ish government would appeal to the interna- 
tional community to give them refuge. But 


nmyevd be setf -fulfilling. . 

Mrs. Thatcher should wakero to thefact 
that unless die comes up with ^ package 
almost immediately to restore confidence m 
Hoag Kong, the British wvennneni . wfi not 
be able to comply with Clause 4 offoetant 
Declaration, Much effectively requires the 
British government to deliver Hong Kong to 
the ChiMse government in 1997 as a prosper- 
ous and stable international city. 

The time foe actum is now. Mis. Tnatcner 
can still prove hersdf to be not just the 
longest serving British prime nrinisto' but also 
a true Ieaderwho averts what is fast appearing 
to be certain disaster for Hong Kong- 

The vital objective is to persuade the people 
to stay in Hong Kong. I would suggest the 

f °U^!lite«^8'should be stationed in 
Hang Kang, and they should enter Hong 

Kong only to restore order upon the request 
of the chief executive. . 

X Hang Kong must be give n a much 
hi gher degree of autonomy than promised in 
the draft Basic Law (the future constitution 
for Hong Kong). It should stipulate, for 
example, that only the chief executive; ana 
not hue the power to declare the 

region to be in a state of emerge n cy. 

3. Full democracy must be instituted m 
Hong Kong before 1997. 


t Ul/Wi m 

3 i ik* must be some effecavr nxBdtd^--; 
tog by the United ****** **■&*?■ 

“ZaU the pwpTe 8 in HongKroip^fev:: 
given a lifeline in case all the above tiwoH .- 
prove to be inadequate. . - . ,-y 
F As to the last pant, it may bc caag.A ttti-- 
Mis. Thatcher thinks, for many garaBmaaii 

a mSm* AfltlfV With Ifllt " .J 


JiTnow extremely angry with Qn&u£ 
worried about Hong Konp. 


And mxriy-b(^( 

these governments have the 
t y pin g Chinese immigrants from Hoag Sag :\ 

and know that they are an asset. / 

Mis. Thatcher should accept tKieo oumefry 
clarion of the Parliamentary FcxtsairASm, ^ 
Committee in London lo "late ite M « 
earliest opportunity, partkulariy with oar BC 
naitoos and immipanl-feceivu^. countries 
suchas Australia, Canada and the US^.fe ; 
establishing the definite guarantees wh)&. 
coukl be put into ptaoe in the years aKaaC-and v -: 
mme-. op with a definite plan of action. 

Mx&Tfcatcher, let not posterity re m e g fly r- 
yoo as the British prime minister who quad; ; 

the sun to go down in shame on June 3(^ -1997,/ 
over the way you have handled Hong Kong. ■ 


The writer, an attorney and member of jjhmg.-, 
Kong’s Lepslarive Council, cantribtded tms cor- 
ment to die International Herald Tribune. 


Ex-Minister Heseltine: Waiting Patiently in Churchillian Exile 


L ONDON — The most interesting 
t figure in British politics at the 
moment is not a member of the gov- 
ernment or of the loyal opposition. 
To find trim you do not go to West- 
minster or Whitehall. Instead you 
take a rickety elevator to the sixth 
floor of a bunding opposite Scotland 


By David S. Broder 


'Sometimes the change 
can come very quiddy . 9 


Yard and walk down the corridor to 
the door carrying the name of an 
obscure publishing bouse. 

Behind the door, at a desk covered 
with papers, sits Michael Heseltine, 
the man many here call M the next 
prime minister but one.” 

On this day he is wearing a pale 
blue shirt which exactly matches the 
color of Us eyes. At 56, his mane of 


blood hair is turning gray, but the 
profile which gave him the nickname 
“Tarzan” remains largely intact. 
When he opens the conversation by 
asking, with mock innocence, “Why 
in the world is The Washington Post 
interested in meTT you have no doubt 
you are dealing with a poBtirian. 

It is always ins tructive to visit 
potitirinns who are out of power but 
not out of In there years of 

waiting, after their first efforts for 
the White House had failed, you 
could discern the anquenched ambi- 
tion and the calculating political in- 
telligence which ultimately carried 
Richard Nixon, Ronald Reagan and 
George Bush to success. 

Mr. Hesdtme’s pr ef e rred model, 
as befits a British Tory, is Wmston 
Churchill. TiVa QmrdnD on the eve 
of World War n, Mr. Heseltine is a 


Conservative back-bench member 
of Parliament Like Churc hill, he 
resigned from the government or a 
“matter of principle.” 

The occasion was the thoroughly 
nasty affair winch split Margaret 
Thatcher’s cabinet three years ago 
over the future of a British hettcop- 
ter manufacturing firm West- 
land. Mr. Heseltine, who was then 
the defense minister, had (me view 
of what should be done to rescue the 
company. Others, with a different 
view, prevailed with Prime Muns ter 
Thatcher. In a blaze of mutual re- 
criminations aver leaks, Mr. Hesd- 
tine literally stormed out of a cabi- 
net meeting and quit. 

That demy dooms him to exile so 
long as Mrs. Thatcher xonatos in 
power or is in apontion to dictate her 
successor. Despite' her enmity, how- 


ever, Mr. Heseltine continues to be 
an immensely popular figure with 
grass-roots Tories. He plies the Brit- 
ish equivalent of the mashed-pota- 
toes circuit (kidney pie, perhaps?) as 
assiduously as Mr. Reagan did dur- 
ing his years of waiting. 

In his frequent television talk 
show appearances, and in this inter- 
view, he is careful to offer no direct, 
on-tbe-record criticism of the p rime 
minister’s leadership- But in three 
areas he has espoused policies mark- 
edly different in tone and substa n ce 
from Mrs. Thatcher’s. 

One is the environment. Mrs. 
Thatcher has tuned green tins year, 
as die has sensed grow in g public 
concern over the issue. But Mr. He- 
sdtme held that cabinet portfolio 
for four years before moving to de- 
fense in 1983 and has better creden- 
tials and a more extensive agenda. 

The second issue is education and 


Israel: Hard Reality Points to the Way Forward 


J ERUSALEM — In the end, after all the travel 
in Israel, all the folks, arguments and emo- 
tions, one sentence keeps coming back: “We 
think it is our country, and they think it is theira" 
Yitzhak Shamir, prime minis ter of Israel, said 
it in a conversation in his office. He said it 
without d rama. It is too important and envelop- 
ing a reality for hhn to trivialize with dramatics. 

I talkad with Israeli politicians and generals in 
their homes and offices, and with Palestinians in a 
prison camp in the Negev desert. It all came hack 
to that one sentence, that one umfissotved kernel 
So modi has been said and written, so much 
blood shed, far so many decades, that it is 
healthy to get down to the one kernel of reality. 
Then we can see if it can be melted, and what it 
means for Israelis and Palestinians who want 
peace — but not at any price. 

That g nalifical i o a roles out two solutions. One 
is that brad should never give up an inch of 
territory to Palestinian setf-govemment The other 
is tfort an independent Pales tinian state must be 
the only goal and purpose of negotiation. 

As the years go by, more and more Palestinians 
show dial they will never rest until they cm 
remove the weight and humil i ati on erf occupati o n. 

Too many Israelis fear that an independmt 
Palestine would now be the cauldron in which 
the war fra conquest of Israd would be set to 
bofl. The fear ana the danger are too strong, too 
probable, to be smothered. 

If both sides stkk to these extreme sedations, 
the 40-year war will go on. 

Palestinians and their supportera delude them- 


By A. M. Rosenthal 


selves if they think that the intifada will over- 
come Israeli determination to protect brad’s 
survival as a uatinn Israelis want to end the 
intifada, not surrender to it. 

So the first step toward a solution is to under- 
stand that there is no solution now at hand. That 
is hardly a new situation in the worid. 

Only^ with that understanding cm the next step 
betaken — to start the slow process of working 
toward one, knowing that it may tala years but 
that time is more expendable than lives. 

I believe that Ml Samir is trying to do that 

now with his prtjposalsfcff an deeman by Palestin- 
ians, an amount of Palestinian sdf-goramnent to 
be defined and five years of testing and negotia- 
tion without detennirdngtiKcatoome in advance. 

The plan has drawbacks for the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization, not for all Palestinians. 

It would exclude the PLO from formally tak- 
ing part in the elections — although most people 
running would have connections to the PiX). 

Israelis would be utter fools to deal now with 
the PLO and agree to a separate Palestine under 
its present leadership- A few of die leaders, like 
Yasser Arafat, say some words about allowing 
Israd to exist, after all, but most of them are as 
fiercely determined as ever that the only real 
solution is the destruction of Israel 

The Shamir proposals are not a solution, far 



dther side, bat cocdd be a beginning toward one. 

territory. Neit 


He is not handing out territory. Neither is he 


pretending about taking the negotiation road. 

IBs fir s t prob lem is to owacon tep o w tt fi il oppo- 
sition by members of his own rnBngooalitifln. 

The U.S. rote is to pomade tire PLO to allow 
elections to go ahead, out not to reward the PLO 
with so numy goodies as to scare Isxaehs off. 

So far die Bush-Baker eveohandedness has 
conristed largely of using both hands to twist the 
Israeli aim. But Secretary of State Jama Baker 
has drown that he understands something enor- 
! important and usually forgotten: that the 
e is not simply between Palestinians and 
» but part of tire Arab worfcFs campaign of 
hate and war against land. 

The United States should now teD the Arab 
nations that it is time they awoke from their long 
dream of hate, lorn past time, and signed peace 

treaties with Israel That would do mere towmd an 
Israeh-Palestmian sedation than ail tire threats, 
wars and embargoes combined —assuming that 
some Arab nations realty want such a rotation. 

Abroad, the talk is aD of Israeli fatigue. Up 
dose, fatigue does show, but it is not nearly as 
deep as the reservoir of determination to protect 
the country’s security. 

In Israel, security is not just a concept It is 
hills that command valleys, foals along a fron- 
tier, hours to muster, distances that can be 
crossed by shells and patrols, neighboring 
states heavy with arms and sworn to Israeli 
extermination. 

To understand Israd and the road ahead, 
first read history. Then boy a map. 

The New York Tones. 


ccgoqxidc development. He calls far 8 
bolder government role andT.more 
^jendingm areas where MraThatoh- 
er has cut back. His readiness to jock 
public-private partnerships in 
variety of economic and social fifth 
earns him one of the worst epitheti 
applied at No. 10 Dowsing Street: 
“mterventkmisL” But it seems to fit a 
public mood impatient with her doc- 
trinal free enterprise. 

Most important of aQ, Mr. Hapd- 
tine has left Mrs. Thatcher on the 
issue of Emope. EGs favorite theme, 

and lead the emerging 
Community, not resist and 
through a series of rearguard b< 
as Mrs. Thatcher has been doing. 

Britain, he argues, is not strong 
enough to stop *the relentless mo- 
mentum" sweeping aside the burins 
to European economic union: H k 
“dawdles or drops out,” the Conti- 
nent “will spare ns no more than a 
regretful dung.” Britain would befcft 
on the addines of history, dinging to 
a sovereignty of empty symbab oat 
stripped to ^ power and influence it 
could enjoy if it chose instead “to 
commit all dor national energies to 
the enterprise of Europe.” . 

It is a worthy theme on which to 
stake a political career. And proba- 
bly not that risky/ ~- 

Mr. Bcsdtme knows that the view 
he takes is supported by increasing 
numbers to Bn tons, particularly to 
die post-Worid War II generations, 
andoy virtually aU business leaders. 

Indeed, it is shared by some to the 
ablest people in Mrs. Thatcher’s 
government, including the chancd- 
for of th e E xc heq uer, Nigel Lawson, 
and the foreign secretary, Sr Geof- 
frey Howe. These potential rivals of 
Mr. Heseltine have sacrificed w* 
to their freedom to expression m 
order to maintain Mrs. Thatcher's 
favor, pr e f er rin g some power today 
to the prospect of competing fiedy 
for greaterpower tomorrow. 

So Mr. Hesdtine can afford lobe 
patient “The Conservative Party,” 
he tokl me, “has one great son: 
sorvival In the end, it will always do 
what h needs to do to be sure it is to 
tune with what the public wantt — 
and the times require. Sometimes it 
is slow, and it may lose an election 
before it changes leaders and direc- 
tions. And sometimes the change 
can come very quickly.” 

Whenever ana however it comes, 
Michael Hesdtine intends to be ready. 

The Washington Post 


Alter the Cold War: A Benign World Order Isn’t Guaranteed 


W ASHINGTON — Even before 
the Cold War came to an end, 
new challenges to the West were 
looming on me horizon. The simulta- 
neous eroskm of old alliances, the rise 
to nationalist sentiments, deepening 
economic disagreements between ad- 
vanced nations, mounting economic 
failures to the Third World and pro- 
liferation of sophisticated weapons to 
many volatile areas hardly assure a 
smooth ride to a better tomorrow. 

The historic failure of communism 
does not guarantee a benign world 
order. Some recent pronouncements 
about democracy bang on the march 
all around the globe could have come 
straight from President Woodrow 
Wilson. “I am confident that the na- 
tions that have learned the discipline 
of freedom and that have settled with 

self-possession to its ordered practice 

are now about to make conquest to 
the world by the sheer power of ex- 
ample and of friendly helpfulness,” 
he predicted to October 1918. In the 
light of the tragjc evems of the 20th 
century, repeating this kind of naive- 
te today should be conadered outside 
the bounds of rational thought 
What is needed is imaginative 
ihinlfmg about the imputations to lbe 
declining Soviet threaL In the new 
international environment, it is no 
longer necessary, nor can Americans 
afford, to let ihe Soviet factor dispro- 
portionately influence how the Umted 
States structures its forces, how it or- 
ganizes Us alliances, how it diarfbutes 
economic assistance and how h reacts 
to any development to the worid. 

New chaBttiges are interconnected 
and reinforce each other. One diffi- 
culty that will have a major impact on 

aD other aspects of U5- international 
activities is the erosion of NATO. 

The alliance was never good at 
adfirgfi ijjng anything but the Soviet 
threat to Europe.^ The unifying role to 
this threat bdped Western nations to 
overcome many economic and na- 


By Dimitri K. Simes 


tional differences to the name to 
common security. With both NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact increasingly in 
disarray, there is Han ger to political 
fragmentation on both sides of the 
great European divide. The fact that 
currently the two most highly 
charged conflicts to Europe are 
among allies — Turkey and Greece to 
NATO, and Hungary and Romania 
to the Warsaw Pam — may be a sign 
to things to come: A re-emergence to 
the German unification issue may be 
another explosive side effect of the 
ooOapse to Cold War discipline 

Outside Europe the allies rarefy 
worked to concert. Many NATO 
m em be r s faiWL to support Washing- 
ton to crisis situations, ranging from 
Vietnam to the Arab-laaeh wars and 
the raid on Libya. The United Slates, 
fora variety to moral and pragmatic 
reasons, did tittle fra its allies when 
they were fighting the o nslau g h t to 
theh’ctoommanpnes. In 1956 during 
the Suez crisis the United States was 
squarely on the ride of Egypt against 
Britain and France. 

It is from the Third World dial 
threats id VS security and prosperity 
come. With the exception of East Aria, 
most developing countries are eco- 
nomic b as kffj cases. Thar newly dis- 
covered fascination with market 
m e chani s m s is greatly cons traine d by 
an astronomic debt that approaches 
51^36^ biffiaiL Local rake frequem- 
Jy use the West as a convenient scape- 
goat fra their countries’ failures. The 
pams to modernization make the sense 
of resentment mere interne. 

These anti-Western ammorities are 



taiy arsenals. 

sum as those to North Korea, 

Iraq, Libya and Syria either already 
have acombtoation to chemical «eq>- 


ons and balHsticnassSes ware quickly 

moving to obtain them. A number to 


them continue to pursue the capabili- 
ty to produce nudear weapons. 

Conventional armories to a grow- 
ing number to Uiircl Worid regimes 
boast some highly sophisticated 
weapons. Both Libya and Syria have 
received from Moscow modem MiG- 
29 fighters and T-72 tanks. The quan- 
tity of weapons in Third World hands 
is staggering. Iraq, fra example, has 
4,500 main battle tanks — almost 
twice as many as Britain wnH France 
combtoed and just a tittle less thaw 
West Germany, which boasts the 
largest tank force to NATO with the 
exception of the United Stales. 

Third Worid economic and securi- 
ty dilemmas require urgent consulta- 
tions with U.S. allies and with ihe 
Soviet Union. But the United States 
cannot realistically expect that Mos- 
cow will be as potent a partner as it 
was a formidable rival Besieged by 
its own economic difficulties, the So- 
viet Union cannot be of much hrip to 
others. Also, Soviet interests in the 
worW economy are different from 
American interests. In terms of its 
export-import structure the U.S.S.R. 
is very much a Third Worid country. 
And since the Soviet superpower sta- 
tus is based primarily on offering 
security assistance to all kinds to un- 
savoiy regimes, waiting for the 
KiemJrn to share the American per- 
spective on Third World dangers 
would be an illusion. Mikhail Go** 
che/s recent embrace of Iran should 
remind us to that much. 

In the long run, once current re- 
gional disputes to which theU^SiL 

is a party are settled, Moscow may be 

more useful to the United to 
the Third Worid through omission 
rather than commission. 

Absent the prospect of Soviet ad- 
vances, the United Slates may wfll 
decide that some troubled regions are 
not worth the costs of involvement 


and should be left to their own devices. 

The reduction to the Soviet threat 
allows the United States to chang e 
force posture to emphasize mobility 
and effectiveness outside tire Europe- 
an theater. That means a lower priori- 
ty for intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, for which there are amply no 
appropriate targets outside the Soviet 
Union, and for heavy tanks and huge 
attack hetifxxjtas, unsuitable for most 
Third Worid contingencies. It nvana 
reversing the decision to kill the ma- 
rines’ Osprey Y-22 aircraft riwagiwi 
precisely with those orwifingpnrias in 
mmd. The navy needs more conven- 
tional-warhead cruise miwiiw, ideal 
for attacking enemy targets without 


dther U.S. losses or unacceptable col- 
lateral damage to local emtianx. Ad* 
vanced, highly usable weapons to th& 
land, ratber than nudear missiles, pi& 
vide foe United States a realistic nati- 
tazyedge where it counts. 

There is no need to get nostalgic for 
foe cruel clarity to foe Cold War. But 
in order to avoid ever having to think 
about it as foe good old days, a lot to 
courage, creativity and deternrinaficn 
on tbc part to foe United States in 
shaping a new world is fodigpeasabfe 


The writer is director of the (IS- 
Soviet Prefect at the Carnage Endow- 
ment for International Peace. . He con- 


100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1889: War Over Canal? 


NEW YORK — A possible war be- 
tween Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
over foe proposed canal is now at- 
tracting attention. The war party sow 
to control to foe framer state urges an 
immediate invasion of Nicaragua. 
The canal issue was amicably ar- 

mti aoH txrrili Pit! 1 i i 


aubuur 

ta Ricans got aU they asked for in a 
certain number to shares and g****ff 
and representation on foe board to 
directors. Everybody was satisfied, 
and the e ngine e r s bad begun to lay ora 
the route, but President Soto has dis- 
appeared and another faction, under 
the lead to Esqdvd, has control to 
affairs. They gravely propose to repu- 
diate all arrangements heretofore 
made and to stipulate new terms on 
winch the canal wfll be permitted to 
pass along foe border offodr tentony. 


before an immense c ro ffd on foe site 
to the signing to the Declaration ^ 
Independence, urged that the usHjtf 
independence and national pw® 
was not for aggrandisement and nffl* 
terial benefit “I am wiTting to get 
anything for an American that mm* 
ey can buy, except foe right? to ofotf 
men,” be said. Mr. Wflaon m®» 
Plater consideration fra the sting* 
gltog Mexican nwwt and deplored 
foe property losses to Mexico. 


1914s Wilson's Speech 

PHILADELPHIA — President Wil- 
son, giving an address [on July 4 ] 


1939: A New Vacdue 

PARIS — After more than 141 yea * 5 
of research, smallpox vaccination has 
now reached practical paf ectioa, &■ 
Harry Plotz, labotaioradtito to # 
Pasteur Institute, fold foe Acad&& 
de M&ksone yesterday [July 4 J. The 
new vaccine is the result to two ycart 
to research by foe Pasteur Institute 
during which tin*- mare than 50^000 
Fwnrii J imMScA 


in the French Army have beea vacor 
t ut t e d with various forms to foc 1 ^ 
smallpox culture, he said 
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"fi t y — 

s \ Abortion: Now Let’s Have 
A 50-State Row Over This 


By George F- Will 

ASHINGTON — Since the cm- your basic be 
and Poaoc a nd supposedly definitive guide to reas 
mbn^ ,8Uin ?!5 ld “9 Snpnax Court status to a fe 
on abortion m 1$73, abaction Hetdentift 
™mgs have flowed from the court like «ty; there are 


cfrwwl tM. Ti ■ < T. “*'***» juui oiuifsu la dA a mti- 

% ”? cvU ? bl * cultural, denttogm«atepablkpcBcy(neitherit 

saatific reasons, Mr constitutional^ phi- 

^Supreme ruling can kxaophyV but it is necessary, 
anphanc yet pregnant with trouble. Live by the sword, die by it. Pro- 
“ Monday may seem anti- abortion forces who have lived by the 
** P 1 ^*" CCast «* now dying a death of a thoo* 
macuc. It did not reach, because it was sand cuts at the hands of the court It is 


not necessary for the purpose of ruling 
m this case, the heart of the 1973 deo- 
swu. But Monday’s ruling increases the 
odds that the court one day wfll reach it 
m a case generated by this one. 
Monday’s ruling will fud the dynamic 

of litigation — the dialectic of fingation- 
legislation-litigation that the Supreme 
Court let loose in 1973. By significantly 
enlarging the scope for state regulation 
of abortion, the decision turns SO g*»tr 


court In one of them, the court (or the 
• court with a one- ninth r tinny in jr p 


* ( ' ‘Court witn a one- ninth change in jjg Fourteen 

1 * l U ■ J” T hat hea rt is the assertion that the righ t forces, inci 

tftan almr lir m it m» mmi* . 1 


rent 


to an abortion is an aspect erf the constitu- 
tional right to “privacy* which, ■lihrtngh 
nowhere mentioned in the Constitution, 
has been located by various justices in the 
“penumbra" of other rights. 

The 1973 decision was provocative 
because it was extreme and Incoherent. 
The extremism was in the flat assertion 
that al no point is a fetus a “person in 
the whole sense." The incoherence was 
in the emphasis cm the trimesters of 
gestation. This grounded the review of 
abortion regulations not in constitution- 
al law but m findings or, more 

precisely, in judges’ understandings of 
those evolving fmrfrnga. 

(The court said that in the thir d tri- 
mester a fetus can five a “meamngfriP 
,$fe outside the womb. The court di5 not 
reveal its criteria of meaningfulness.) 

For 16 years American politics has 
bem convulsed by tl* wrong cootrover- 

t&e court could tdl 

life, but not fife, begins.) In every abor- 
tion, something living is killed. The right 
controversy, which is philosophical but 
to winch science can contribute, is this: 

What is the me ani ng of “individual” 
and when in the continuum that begins 
with conception is there an individual 
owed the protections associated with 
the status of person? 

As the justices trek off to vacation, 
they should take with them “Science 
and the Unborn" by Gifford Grob- 
stera, professor emeritus of biological 
science and public policy at the Univer- 
sity of California in San Diego. It is not 


loscphyX but it is necessary. 

Live by the sword, die by it. Pro- 
abortion farces who have lived by the 
court are now dying a death of a thou- 
sand cuts at the hands of the court It is 
cynical, crackpot “realism" to say that 
the court follows the election returns, 
but it is simple civics to note tW the 
court is sk>wfy shaped by the results of 
pr eariftotia l flections. Recent elections 
have been, influenced by the provocation 
of pro-abortion groups that energized an 
anti-abortion constituency. 

It was provocative e noug h that pro- 
abortion farces used judicial fiat as a 
scythe in 1973 to mow down the abor- 
tion laws of 50 states. They should have 
practiced the patience of democracy, ar- 
guing their case in tenstatnres, where 
they had been succeeding. 

Fourteen states with 41 percent erf the 
population had Kberafizcd abortion laws 
before 1973. Since then, pro-abortion 
forces, intruding some on the Supreme 
Court, have been imprudently provoca- 
tive and overreaching in rulings which 
have held, for example, that almost any 
parental involvement in or delaying of 
an abortion decision is an unconstitu- 
tional burden on the right. 

On the other hand, the Republican 
Party has prospered by harnessing the 
snail but intense anti-abortion con- 
stituency. The party could be crashed 
if the court’s 1973 ruling is over- 
turned and the party finds itself corn- 
mined, as it is today, flatly agpinst 
a right — fairly free access to early 
abortions— -that a subs tan tial maj ority 
of Americans endorse. 

By turning up the temperature in the 
abortion argument, Monday’s decision 
makes trouble for George Bush, who 
deserves it. His smarmy pandering to 
the passions of the moment regarding 
fla g \ mmfn» — a wmc ri mitwiQi amend- 
ment to stop what hardly ever happens 
—will cause the right-to-Hfe movement 
to clamor for whihitinniMW on 

behalf of their amendment- They will 
tell the First Opportu ni st that there are 
few flag burnings a year but thousands 
of abortions every day. 

Let us hope that the court soon 
drives out of the intefiectual cul-de-sac 
it look a wrong turn into in 1973. It 
should restore to the states the right to 
regulate abortions. Let’s have a 50- 
state row over this, remembering (U 
seems to slip some judicial minds) that 
democracy is as American as French 
tOBSt and Fngtish muffins. 

Washington Post Writers Group. 
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LET ME GET THIS, 


your basic beach book, but it is a load 
goide to reasoning about how to assi gn 
status to a fetus. 

He identifies six aspects of individna!- 
«tyi there are progressive levels of com- 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


A Poet Held in Vietnam 

In response to the editorial “The Refugee 
Challenge" (June 24) and recent reports: 

It would help to install the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam as a respected 
member of the society of nations if its 
many thousands of prisoners incarcer- 
ated decades ago for political reasons 
were released. This would save to en- 
courage its other citizens to remain and 
work for the common good. 

In particular, such a course could be 
exemplified by the release of the inter- 
nationally acclaimed poet Nguyen Chi 
Thien. who was imprisoned in 1958 
for the “crime" of trying to start a 
literary ma gazin e, and who has spent 
most of his life since then in prisons 
and re-education camps. 

NANCY ARMSTRONG. 

Hamburg. 

The editorial refers to Hong Kong as 
being under an expiring lease. Hong 
Kong, then a barren island, was ceded to 
Britain in perpetuity in 1841 The expir- 
ing lease concerns the New Territories, 
wmch are partly on the mainland. 

C D. HOWARD-JOHNSTON. 

•Paris. 

Reagan’s line, and Deng’s 

Ronald Reagan blames the U.S. 
Communist Party for the demonstra- 
tions in America against the Vietnam 
War C A Reag/in View of U.S. and Chi- 
nese Protesters," June 17). He contends 
that members of the party kept “the 
disturbances going, m*He sure mm the 


trouble contim 


iMiin sure the 
' This is the ame 


simplistic explanation that is now used 
by Beijing in blaming a small mi no rity 


of “counterrevolutionary hooligans” 
for the uprising there." 

The U.S. anti-war movement of the 
1960s and the pro-democracy move- 
ment in China both had wide popular 
support Mr. Reagan and Deng Xiao- 
ping need a lesson in political logic. 

LEONORE SUHL. 

London. 

B osh and Friends in China 

Regarding the opinion column “ Bush 
and China : When Friendship Isn’t 
Enough ” (June 28) by David 5. Broder: 

The novelist and Nobel laureate Gabri- 
el Garda MArquez is a friend of the 
notorious fidd Castro. Oae might accept 
such a thing of a writer, but hardly or a 
U.S. president. If George Bush allows 
sentiment about bis many friends in Chi- 
na to affect ins judgment on policy, then 
he should not be in politics. 

ANNAJAROTA. 

Nogent-sur-Mame, France. 

Public Safety Comes First 

Regarding the opinion column "A 
Hard Reading of the Constitution ” 
(June 28) by Tom Wicker : 

How can the writer show such disre- 
gard for public safety? If the UJL Su- 
preme Court were to make it more diffi- 
cult to rid society of those who commit 
brutal crimes, there would be a substan- 
tial increase in the number of those 
offenders who were returned to society 
and repeated thwr frinvt 

As for executing teen-agers, I would 
be relieved to know that animals such as 
those who committed the rape and beat- 
ing of the woman in Central Park last 
spring were removed from society. Per- 


Soggy Socks , Bathtub Orgy 
And a Word About Strikes 


By Rebecca Bouygues 


haps i wy may not realize the fear ihic 
type of incident instills in women. 

Freedom to commit crimes and get 
away with them is not something Ameri- 
ca should boast about. 

MARGARET A DE CHANT. 

Tokyo. 

What Are Winners to Do? 

Regarding "Now It's Time for the 
House to Get On With Reforms ” (Opin- 
ion, June 22): 

David S. Broder seems to fed there is 
something wrong with the fact that 
members of the same political party 
keep getting elected to the U.S. House 
of Representatives. He says the House 
should “reform’’ itself tty enh»nt-tnp 
“competition for House seats" and 
helping “challengers and voters hold 
the incumbents to account." 

Elections for the House are hrid every 
two years. Should the party that tends to 
win these elections stand down? Should 
House members of the majority party 
tell the electorate to vote for someone 
else because it doesn’t seem fair that the 
mmft folks keep gating fleet e d ? 

Mr. Broder men compares the Conser- 
vative Party’s control at Parliamen t with 
the Democratic Party’s control of the 
House. The split opposition to Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher’s Conserva- 
tive Party consistently receives more 
votes than do the Conservatives. No won- 
der he can “sense the growing restxweness 
in the (British] electorate.” Most of them 
vote for someone other than those who 
govern them. The only people growing 
restive with the U.&. House are the Re- 
publicans. who keep losing. 

BRAD WRIGHT. 

Saint-Gennain-en-Laye, France. 


P ARIS — Right now it is Londoners' 
turn to put up with disrupted com- 
muter and underground tram service, 
but Parisians, too, had yet another rash 
of stoppages a few trades ago. That 
brought back memories. Some people 
strike, some people don’t. 

It was last fall and Paris was a mess. 
No mail. You couldn't get to work on 

MEANWHILE 

time, and when the day was over you 
spent boms fighting the traffic. 

□ 

At five o’dock one afternoon I pick up 
three cfajkto of and a neighbors 
dnlcL We walk to the car in a drenching 
downpour. I turn the key to find the 
battery dead. How ami going to get these 
kids hone? On a normal day we could 
walk a few Nocks to the M&ro station. 


Drags: For a Cease-Fire 

The rally results of U.S- militaiy oper- 
ations against drug traffickers will be 
the establishment of new and more cost- 
ly supply routes and a big rise in the 
price of flkgal drugs. Thus addicts will 
need more money. They will have to 
work harder at crime and at turning 
more people into drug users. 

Legalization and the fjff ahlidwwenl of 
free injection and treatment centers is the 
only answer. Not many addicts will be 
rehabilitated, but at least addicts will 
leave the rest of society alone. Addiction 
is not a crime; it is a disease. Fire the drug 
czar. AS America needs to treat this prob- 
lem is the surgeon general 

WILLIAM K.ONIGSBERGER. 

GenoHer, Switzerland. 


A Different Witch-Hunt 

Regarding “ Robeson : The Tragedy of a 
Would-Be Messiah," Weekend, June 23: 

Thomas Quinn Curtiss errs when he 
says that Senator Joseph McCarthy insti- 
gated “a witch-hunt to discover whether 
Charlie Chaplin and other Hollywood 
stars were endangering American rivifiza- 
tioo.” Others started that witch-hunt; 
McCarthy’s scam, equally permetoos, 
was “communism in g ov e rnm ent," 

Paul Robeson's autobiography, “Here 
I Stand,” foretells what happened to him. 
He was not obsessed with the idea of 
being a mesaah. It was a yearning for 
freedom, as expressed in “Oi’ Man River” 
and “The House I Live In," that motivat- 
ed him. IBs loss of hope accounts for his 
sad last years. 

MORTON PUNER. 

Samt-Tropez, France. 


trains twice and be home in an 
hour. Not fun with four children, in 

tow. Anyhow, the Metro is on strike. 

I try raffing the mother of the giri who 
is with roe. Busy. I call six taxi c omp a n ie s . 
Some don’t answer; others keep roc cm 
the fine with irritating musk. When a 
man finally answers, he says the traffic is 
so bad he can't pick us up. After an hour 
of naming back and forth between the 
phone booth and the car to check on the 
c hildr en. I am ««Vad; I curse myself for 
not having worn mbte bootL The chil- 
dren are wet and dirty because they keep 
jumping out of the car to play. 

It is now six o'clock and I have only 

o fv<ngti money to rail my husband «wd 
hope that his all-day meeting with the 
directors of his company is over. Yes, and 
he promises to come right away, a 10- 
nrininc drive on an ordinary day. 

I sit in the car frying to warm up my 
feet as the children comb across me, 
fighting wri d w hining that they are 
hungry. At 7:30 my husband arrives. 

He keeps car sou with him while 1 use 
his company car to take the girls home. I 
run into the apartment, make a thermos 
of hot chocolate, nab some bread, pick 
up dry socks and boots and instruct our 
daughters (aged 6 and 10) to take a warm 
bath, pul on their nightclothes and eat 

enmaf riing Rarlf lo my fanAand and son, 
■who have taken the battery oul 

They pul on their boots and drink the 
hot chocolate, and we go off in search of a 
new battery. We have to get the car 
running tonight because the strike will 
still be on tomorrow. We fry two service 
stations. We find a battery at a Ng super- 
market It is now 9:30 aim we are sick of 
this whole adventure. My husband slosh- 
es battery add onto our boots. 

We arrive home after 10 and find that 
the two girls have had a primary-school 
version of a Reman orgy. They let the 
bathtub and sink overflow and soaked all 
die towels and dean laundry. We mem 
op. When I let the water out of the tub I 
find two spooos, four yogurt cartons and 
an empty package of cookies. They have 
wet cookies and thrown them 
onto the wall True, they have taken a 
bath and eaten something, as instructed. 

□ 

Even then, 1 knew that of course I 
couldn’t Name all my troubles that eve- 
ning an the strike. The thought occurred 
all Die same: Parents don’t strike. 

A few days later I looked down at my 
boots and saw that the finish was peeling 
off because of the battery add. 

International Herald Tribute. 


Learn intended for publication 
should be addressed “ Letters to the 
Editor" and contain the writer’s sig- 
nature, name and full address. Let- 
ters should be brief and are sufyed to 
editing. We cannot be responsible for 
the return of unsolicited manuscripts. 


GENERAL NEWS 


The Secretive Sandinista Front: It’s Like a Society Apart From Other Nicaraguans 


By Julia Preston 

Wash in gton Pan Service 

MANAGUA — At a dosed 
meeting erf the top militants of the 
Sandimsta party m May, President 
Danid Ortega Saavedra and Vice 
President Sergio Ramirez Mercado 
were chosen by acclamation to ran 
again far their posts in national 
elections next February. But the 
Sasdinistas derided to keep the 
slate to themsdves. 

That is how it has remained. 
Even today, Nicaraguans are not 
sure of (be ^anrfrrriiaa candidates 
— and the likely nurinna] l e a d ers 
for the next six years. 

The Sasdinistas trill release the 
news when they choose to inaugu- 
rate their campaign. 

In its role as ruling party, the 


Sandinista National liberation 
Front has made every significant 
government decision for a decad e . 
Behind the «*nwf, the Sandmista 
front is like a secret society, stand- 
ing apart from and often above 


The 37,500-member Sandmista 
front, which edehrates its 10th an- 

Last of two articles 

myereaiy in power on July 19, is 
Nicaragua’s new elite political 
caste. 

Although they live in a relatively 
intimate society of only three mu- 
lion people, Sanduristas tend to 
work and socialize among them- 
selves. 

They dare a caustic leftist jar- 
gon and a messianic conviction 
that they are chosai by histay to 
deliver Nicaragua from a insnSst* 


mg century-long bondage to the 
United Stales. 

“More than a party, it’s a monas- 
tic cloister” observed Emilio Zam- 
brana, editor of the independent 
weekly newspaper La Cromca. 

All Sandmistas have ntiliuy 
training and most have been in rntf- 
itazy actions against other the 
forces of the toppled dictator, An- 
astario Somaza. or (he UJl-backed 
rebels known as contras. They re- 
main prepared to go to war again. 
They five on the edge, feeling that 
at any moment they may be called 
npoa to make any sacrifice for their 
cause. 

“1 don’t count on firing to see my 
dreams realized; 1 know I could die 
at any time;" said a Sandmista mili- 
tant who hopes Nicaragua will be- 
come a model socialist state. 

The political party of the Sandi- 
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1 Beach-party 
edible 

-*S Cousins of 
ptenruge 

to Sunbathers' 
jims 

14 Sharpen 

15 Triple Crown 
Winner 1935 

is Boa or siole 

17 Playwrights' 
'innings' 

18 Having an edge 
m experience 

19 New Rochelle 
in-;iiiiflion 

20 George H Ruth 

23 Safe words 

24 Gooiball 

25 Kind ol mash Of 
lent 

28 RamtHe. sltav 

32 UnsfracMe 

Ws Dine side dish 

35 Pi lollower 

36 Gaelic rap 

37 Washington 
note 


38 Ship's tail 
40 Popular shrub 
42 Imprint 

44 Tinker. Evers 
and Chance 

45 Brandy vessel 
47 Cowhand's tool 

49 Stickum 

50 Half: Prete 

51 Tyrus R. Cobb 

59 Cooperstown 
building 

60 Bell sounds 

61 One concern of 
a derby bettor 

62 Mop dot 

63 Armstrong's 
craft 

64 Poon or roble 

65 Sopwiih Camel 

contemporary 

66 Marines' 

blues 

67 Brando’s *0ne- 
Jacks' . 

DOWN 

t Causer te 
2 Lake, to a Scot 
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9 Afeir York Timex, edited by Eugene Maleska. 


3 Bellum 
beginning 

4 Knockdown 
pilch, in 
baseball iargon 

5 Engine covering 

6 Releases 

7 Vovager agency 

SAithat moment 

9 Polynesian skirts 

to Prairie peril 

11 How bench 
jockeys might sit 

12 Wendy Darling's 
pooch 

13 Lovers quarrel 

21 Purpose 

22 Kolinsky or 
chinchilla 


25 “ in the Stilly 

Night." T Moore 
poem 

26 Diagnostic aids 

27 Sana's locale 

28 Jordanian dollar 

29 Columnist's 
detail 

30 Ventriloquist 
Lewis 

31 Capital of 
Bulgaria 

34 Kyle or Tobin ot 
the gridiron 

39 DiapeT wearer 

41 Moved quickly 
from side to side 

42 Bent over 

43 Brings |oy 


44 Mediterranean 

gull 

46 Hannibal, to 
Scip® Atricanus 

48 Electrical meas 
so Rome has seven 

51 "Now hear 

52 Trunk fastener 

53 Singer 
Fitzgerald 

54 Bring up 

55 Sign of a 
Challenge 

58 Light; 

unsubstantial 

57 Canadian 
aborigine 

58 Take advice 
seriously 


nistas, like their ideology, is both 
romantic and ruthless. 

It has an authoritarian Marxist 
stru ct ur e invented by the cocksure 
rebeffiousness of the young Nicara- 
guans, now in their early 40s, who 
forged the .Sandinista front from 
the scruffy guerrilla army that 
drove out Mr. Somoza in 1979. 

The Sandinista front’s hi ghest 
authority is the Directorate, made 
up of nine comasdames. Weekly 
nuretmgs to review all national pot- 
ides are secret, and only a handful 
of nonmembers — inrindmg a for- 
mer Cuban ambassador to Nkant- 

r Vtce President Ramirez and 
American legal adviser, Paul 
Reichkr — are known to have at- 
tended. 

From the Directorate the word 
goes down through the party base 

r i vmmi rt p*^ moons and media 
The Directorate consults with a 
103-member assembly of top San- 
dimstas who are named by the co- 
mandantes from an eendon of 
members called militants, who 
have proven their commitment 
ewer time in many ditties. The party 
algo includes basic members and 
aspirants seeking admissioiL 
Recruiting boomed in the first 
years of the revolution but Sandi- 
nista officials acknowledge that it 
has dro pped off m recent years. 

Today, the key institution far 
supplying a new genanrion of San- 
h frusta* is the arm y. Since the draft 
was implemented in 1984, about 
10&000 Nicaraguan youths have 
shouldered A&47 assault rifles to 
do two years of compulsory service. 

The defense minister. General 
Humberto Ortega Saavedra, along 


with Ms general staff and virtual^ have a “treacherous sell-out atti- 
all his fidd commanders are Sandi- tude." 
nistas. Every army rant has a San- _ Hie Christian Democratic par- 
dinista Youth chapter, and junior ties, winch consistently opposed 
officers are normally Sandmista U.S. military aid to the contras, are 

The Sandinista National Liberation Front 
is ... the architect of its social progress . 9 

Mannal for the Nicaraguan Army 


Youth members. The Sandmista 
Youth organization enforces disci- 
pline. 

During 1988 peace talks, politi- 
cal leaders of the contra rebels 
charged that the army had become 
the militaiy wing of the Sandmista 
front. General Ortega, the presi- 
dent’s brother, said be had initiated 
efforts to depolitirize Ins troops. 

The army’s political section, 
however, publishes a manual titled 
“Political Preparation 1989,” 
which is required study for evwy 
noncxnnmisaoacd officer and re- 
cruit. 

“The Smfiniaa National Liber- 
ation From is the principal party in 
Nicaragua, the force that gmdex 
and educates Nicaraguan society 
and the architect of its social pro- 
gress," the manual says in achapter 
on the political parties and (he 
scheduled elections. 

By contrast, the booklet tdls the 
recruits that the Democratic Coor- 
dinating Group, the main opposi- 
tion coalition, is “an economic efite 
that is radically opposed to our 
revolution and defends the imperi- 
alist project to destroy it” The 
Conservative Party, ooe erf the larg- 
est opposition parties, is said to 


called “ultrarightist, counterrevo- 
lutionary and openly i dentified 
with the U.S. aggression." 

The _ Sandimsta front requires 
surprisingly Kttfe standard indoc- 
trination. Only the sparse writings 
of Angusto C6sar Sandino, the na- 
tionalist hero who gives the move- 
ment its name and the tnrgjd cant 
of the founder Carlos Fonseca are 

^Endt/kgniire, a former lieuten- 
ant in the police and intefiigepce 
agency, resigned his Sandmis ta 
front membership in 1986. In an 
interview he explained: *T was a 
mflhant in a party over which I had 
absolutely no influence. I didn’t 
think it was my role in life to go to 
an en d less series of useless meet- 
ings." 

As the contra war has faded 
since mid-1988, the Sandinista 
front’s rigid hierarchy has became a 
cause of ferment within the party. 

During the war, public dissent 
among Sandmista front members 
was unacceptable. One prominent 
Sandmista militant, the radio jour- 
nalist Carlos Guadamuz, was de- 
moted from his post in Ihc Assem- 
bly for diffe ring on die air with 
Interior Minis ter TomAs Borge 


Martinez over a detail of Sandinis- 
la history. 

As Nicaragua has returned to a 
semblance of peace, the Hunts of 
dissent have broadened. 

In April Omar Cabcms, a gre- 
garious Sandinista front givrrina 
veteran who now heads the Sandi- 
niw» community movement, told 
the El Nuevo Diario newspaper 
that a slate-owned company was 
selling milk contaminated with 
bacteria. Faced with enraged con- 
sumers, the Directorate issued a 
rare communkni& that the Sandi- 
nista from “did not support” Mr. 
Cabezas’s revelations. 

Mr. Cabezas just laughed it off. 
“Man, that didn't hurt me at aD. In 
fact, it just added to die credibility 
of the community movemoxt,” be 
said in an interview. 

for Ins group to recehretdeanjmfaL 

For many rural villagers, the 
Sandmista front brought the rale 
by fiat of young, tough militants 
who were slow to resolve workaday 
problems of smalltown fife but 
quick to condemn doubting peas- 
ants as contras and CIA spies. At 
least 7,000 peasant farmers pasted 
through Sandimsta jails on suspi- 
cion of being contras, and the ma- 
jority of 20,000 Nicaraguans who 
joined the contras were the poorest 
of peasants. 

The Sandinista front provides 
same of its clan with material bene- 
fits outriders cannot enjoy 

Is Managua. Sandinista front 
members shop at separate depart- 
ment stores and gas stations. The 
party helps members get medical 
treatment in Cuba and tpfrft vaca- 


tions on tiie Black Sea. For ranking 
officials it mamtiriio lovely week- 
end retreats on Nicaraguan beach- 
es. 

Government and party resources 
overlap. On the books, government 
ministers are paid the equivalent of 
no more than $50 a month, but 
their expenses are covered from 
state budgets. They ride in state 
cars. The Agrarian Reform Mhtis- 
tty buflt a sports dub for its Sandi- 
nista staff. 

Meanwhile, economic measures 
have reduced other Nicaraguans to 
bare subsistence. Even many thou- 
sands of committed Sandinistas 
five in destitution. 

Venhnca Jimenez, 27, has re- 
sponded to every demand the San- 
cmrista front made. 

“I never said no,” she said of her 
combat perform anc e as a guerrilla 
in 1979. In 1982 rite fought in ma- 
larial swamps against the first 
bands of contras. She helped string 
the first telephone fine across Niea- 
ragna, braving oontra amKn^Kwt 
She has been repeatedly named 
“most exceptional worker” by the 
Sandinista front committee at her 
job. 

After a decade of this dedication, 
she is being paid the equivalent erf 
$12 a month woridng a midnight- 
to-dawn shift as a plume operator. 
She said she sleeps in brief fits in 
order to care for her three childre n. 
Her teeth need repair. 

“Getting rid at Somoza was 
«sy she said. “Every year since 
then has beat so hard. Tm a Sandi- 
msta, but Fm not a romantic. I jnst 
hope we don’t lose the govern- 
ment.” 


El Salvador Proposes Tighter Reins on Dissent 


By Lindsey Gmson 

&e* York Tana Service 

SAN SALVADOR —In its first 
major legislative initiative, El Sal- 
vador’s month-old rightist govern- 
ment has introduced broad legal 
measures that would crack down 
mi dissent and peaceful means of 
protest. 

If approv ed by the geverameu- 
coa traded legislature, the changes 
would make n a crime, punisha&e 
tty a long prison term, to lobby 
inter nation al organizations to de- 
nounce lmman rights violations, or 
to possessor distribute information 
that “subverts (he pubfic order." 

The proposed changes would 
also outlaw many forms of nonvio- 
lent protest and “acts that affect” 
mternational rdatiems. 

Critics lave dunged that the leg- 
islation could be used to 

imprison 


journ alists who criticize the gov- 
emmeot or report on the anti-gov- 
epment rebels as well as to stop 
sit-down strikes and peaceful dem- 
onstrations. 

Although not directly compara- 
ble, the measures appear broader 
and more restrictive than interna- 


on the press and the 
the governments of 


m V ' — ni. 

an associate with the New York- 
rated Committee to Protect Jour- 
rm ^ s i a nonprofit press advocacy 

Emm that hoc .1 i - J 


The package has added to evi- 
uacethatthegovernmentrrfPresi- 
oem Alfredo Cristiani is controlled 
by rightist extremists, wbo bold 
major posts in the internal security 
apparatus, and has deepened 
doubts about its commitment to 


democracy. Critics said the legisla- 
tion would give new legitimacy to 
the rebels. 

Whether the administration will 
purii the changes through the legis- 
lature remains unclear. Some offi- 
cials said they were not dead set 
against some changes. But die mea- 
sures appear to have the support of 
hard-liners. 

Officials of the governing Re- 
publican Nationalist Alliance, 
known as Arena, which introduced 
the package of proposed changes 
into the legidature last month, said 
they were needed to stop rising 
crime and guerrilla terrorism. 

In the preamble to the legisla- 
tion, the government saidthe 
changes were needed to combat 
“frequent acts of barbaric tenor- 
tan, especially the assassination of 
distinguished citizens, that are 
driving H Salvador into chaos in an 


attempt to install a totalitarian tys- 
tem against our demooatic call- 
ing." 

But the legislation has been de- 
nounced as an imriwn^cpitip 2t_ 
tempt to prevent leftist organizing 
and to muzzle all critidum of tk> 
party, wlndt includes some of the 
conn fry’s most extreme rightivtc 

“The new anti- terrorist legisla- 
tion is a fascist project" the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party said last wbA. 


•Jbguuuu tunics, atrectar of 
the Institute of Homan Rights and 
the Political Science Department at 
the University of Central America 
m San Salvador, said, “I thmk Are- 
na has a project of raressran. They 
know they can’t appty flic rampant 
repression of the 1980s. Since they 

can’t do it in a bestial way, they do 

it m a legal way. And to do it in a 
legal way, they need a new instru- 
ment” 


The US. ambassador, William J. 
Walker, said Mr. flrigtinni hud as- 
sured him that the government had 
“no intention to rmmie (he press” 
*tid that “freedom of the press 
would reign here." 

Western legal scholars note that 
some parts of the legislation to 
witidi the critics object are already 
cm the books and that the package 
of proposals merely rewords the 
laws and increases the penalties. 

The rebd cause has been under- 
fflmed in recent years by a gradual 
drop in the harshest forms of re- 
Passion and a steady increase in 
the tolerance for dissent Despite 
same recalcitrance, rightist leaders, 
who in the past used death squads 
rosettle arguments, have allowed 
ififtxapolitidaiis to return from ex- 
ile and now debate their ideological 
tsnS& on television. 


jjrT* -m 
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Italy, a Fashion Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing 


By Suzy Menkes 

International Herald Tribune 

M ILAN — A ravenous wolf 
devouring a sheep appeare d 
in Moschino’s men’s show Tues- 
day, as a striking embroidery on 
the bade of the plainest cream alk 
shirt 

Italy’s menswear business is a 
wolf in sheep’s dothing, It may 
sometimes look quiet and innocent, 
but it always has fashion bite — in 
its fresh colors, its conning fabrics 
or witty ways with classics. 

As die new menswear season for 
spring/summer 1990 opens, Italian 
designers are also wolves hunting 
for new diems and markets. 

The big news in Milan is the 
second lines from the big designers. 


Thursday Gianni Versace launches 
bis new Versus line, aimed at bring- 
ing the hi ph fashion frnagp, shown 
Monday night, to a wider audience- 

“This is my look,” announced 
Versace of his grass gram knitted 
vest over a cokSfully striped shirt. 
*Tm so tired of the tie. I think I 
most do something to change it 
before the end of the decade. I’m 
bored with thejacket, too. I bdieve 
in the cardigan.” 

Those woe twin themes that 
came up in the show, which was a 
parade of twins — all starring in 
Versace’s new campaign by the 
American photographer Bruce We- 
ber. 

The show started with the cou- 
ture line — a favorite with the rock 


star Elton John, who was da 
show’s guest of honor- 
75ngy colors — green, purple, 
mua, cTirimp and melon and 
striking tribal African prints 

opened the ready- to- wear lint Spe- 
cial fab ric effects included linen 

MILAN MENSWEAR 

rainbow-shaded for classic suits 
and some fancy metal fri n gi n g. 

On the shop front, Verpce Tues- 
day opened a new sore in Milan’s 
Via Monte Napoleoue, with a 
sixth-floor emporium to folkrw in 
Tokyo in nrid-Scptcmbcr. He is 
also working on a slew of stage 
cfls fljpies from a new “Swan Lake" 
in Russia to a David Bowie tour. 

“It enlarges my vision,” saidVer-, 
sace. adding that patterned sweat- 


ers in arid cotore were inspired by 
German Expressionist paintings be 
studied while costammg “Faust" at 

Tii ^nala 

Giorgio Armani said Tuesday 
that his printed shirts and denims 
for die ever-expanding Emporio 
line were taken noma book about 
Moroccan ceramics. Bali is & far- 
ther-flung source of inspiration, 
with Indonesian tigers leaping 
across the knees of jeans and color 
spicing up Armani’s usually quiet 
palate. 

“It is easy for people to see the 
new color and pnnt m the holiday 
clothes." $aid Armani. “You have 
to know a lot about cut to under- 
stand my new jacket, with its fall- 
away shoulder, tanger line and high 
three-buttons. 


advertisement ■ 
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Emporio Armani, the first of the 
lower-priced designer lines, has 
been tyJpnrnng Europe, Asia and 
the United States (where a New 
York store opened in March). It 
wifl be launched in Paris in January 
at the Place Veaddmfi. 

The expansion of Italian mens- 
wear is not just into new ranges, 
but also geographically to wider 
inaHrM*- Kma Uomo, the 8X09- 
wear Hna to only its third season, 
expects sales of 20 bflHon lire 
(about S14 million) for 1990. A 
mushroom-growth of IS menswear 
boutiques will sprout in Japan by 




V ^ ^ 



Shokay, who will distribute 


Spicy Indian colors, batik prints 
and a raw Indian si Ik made into 
soft ankte-tie pants gave just the 
i p pht touch of "dime fashion to 



elephant the animal motif of the 
season. Kxma, whose fortunes 
.were founded on knitwear, is now 
making its own men's krriis. Blends 

of cotton, viscose and silk, in warm 

s hade* of brown through beige, 
were seme of the 100-plus different 
fabrics used for the collection. 

Color is the big story in all the 
shows presented as still hfes rather 
th an on the runway. BasDe showed 
sea-share greens with sh rim p pink 
and pice browns, for dothes with 
same fine decoration. Laura Bia- 
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Versace’s African tribal-print 


shirt; ArmanFs green po5bnkrt larit 


tease sttrt 


| set against a painted 


Italian street life. She announced 
that these were dothes for “normal 
men." 

Rncita Missoni had knits show- 
ing scenes of Venice, jacquard de- 
signs blown up from a stencu, and 
the mix of color and pattern for 
which the Missonis are famed. “I 
think if s a very nice technic a l and 
artistic achievement," she said. 

Moschino let his dothes speak 
for him, in Ids refreshing show, 


which had whacky prints of Y- 
fronts on underpants, tape me*- 
sures on pants, food eggs on shirts 
and livdy gingham checked shuts 
nnrf striped pants. , 

Unda Hqrier, vice preset “d 

men’s fashion director fix - Saks 
Fifth Avconc, is in town, like many 

of the pros, after a weekend trip to 
the menswear shows in Florence. _ 
“It is just so exerting to see ail 
these Moroccan odors — rest, <*■ 


wore <wer a 


ivt, mustard, shrimp,* tfriii 

“Versace was eatccptiQDtd asii fash- 
ion statement, he has alotief styb. 
My concern is what the prices are 
grwno to be like. We have to be 
jnSsus in what we sdert; 
make sure it is very speriaL**::-. 

This is the point of thenefiseo 
oiid-tier lines — that they offer 
buyers and public a chance fbBuy 
tWigrirr style at moire affordable 


A Rare , but Relevant , Revival 


By Sheridan Morley 

International Herald Tribute 

L ONDON — Though written and first 
staged just over 80 years ago, Harley Gran- 
Vine-Barker's “The Vqysey Inheritance," which 
now gets a rare London revival an the Nation- 
al's Cottesloe stage by Richard Eyre, retains a 
remarkab le relevance and topicality, concerned 
as it principally is until the ethics of the stock 

^On OTtelevd its plot is simple enough. As the 
play opens, old Voysey, played by David Burire 
m a craggy, magisterial performance of consid- 
erable power . is oqrfaimiig to a rather wimpish- 
ly innocent son (Jeremy Northam) that their 


THE LONDON STAGE 



m 
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3 y business as solicitors and financial anvisers 
is in fact riddled with internal debt and corrup- 
tion. For the last 30 years or so, dd Vqyseyand 
his fath<*r before hrm have been cheerfully de- 
ceiving their clicnls by embezzling most of their 
investments, covering then tracks by tlx simple 
device of paying out the requisite amount of 
interest due each year without revealing tint 
the capital has long since been spent 

The secret has been kept from all save one 
faithful solicitor’s dak, who gets paid for his 
sfleace, but Voysey junior faces the immediate 
moral dilemma when he is Irft in charge of the 
firm on his father's death: Is he to come dem, 
thereby risking a prison sentence and f acing 
many dd dknls with the truth of their poverty, 
or is he Eke his father and g ra n d father to 
continue juggling the books in the hope that 

rmghrevmtuany enable him to put theri^l 
amount of money back in the acaxmts without 
anyone being any the wiser or worse off? 

Around the saga of the mi s sin g mortage s , 
Granvifle-Barica has constructed a wdl-made, 

Shavian debate about private and public moral- 
ity, one that also allows sidelong glances at 
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Dgvid Brake as die dder Voysey in GnanaMtAfl** *Tbe Vcysey Snheritaetie. 
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instead of immediately hastening to the au- 
thorities he settles for a little Egnl b lackmail 
and a cut of whatever future actions m i gh t 
ensue from sustained stock market ride-taking. 

So the once pure young Voysey is f creed to 
carry on the juggling against his better judg- 
ment; he even discovers that his late father dm 
once manag e to balance the bodes but was by 
then so booked on the ganxa of stocks and 
Shan es that he promptly proceeded to puritan it 

all again, thereby continuing a family tradition, 
which by inference Barker suggests is also the 
tradition of England itself. Living among 
wheelers and dealers has its own special fasci- 
nation, particularly at a tine of stiflingly Vic- 
torian values of apparent propriety. 

In the aid, this is a complex morality play 


about people discovering that ute cannot eaaiy 
be divided into right and wrong unless you take 
into account the natures of those who are doing 
the dividing. It is alsoadebate about theprecise 

barderimes of private and pubSc morality, and 

a strong cast plays it virtually in the round, so 
that we appear to be spectators in. the pubbe 
gallery of some oo u rtroom where not only the 
Voysey family but Ae tyrannies and trad iti o ns 
of tumrof-the-century En gland arc also on trial 
by a moral philosopher and revdutknuuy who 
was more interested in self-discovery that a 
blind acceptance of simplistic homilies about 
right and wrong. 

□ 

At the London Palladium, pahaps in an 
attempt to recoup his recent losses on the ap- 
palling “Zix^feld/’ Harold Fielding has revived 
a stagmg of “Smgfai* to the Rain” that ran there 
with considerable success a few years ago, then 
as now starring the twinkling teeth and tapping 
toes of Tommy Steele, who also directed. 

It remains, however, a curious affair since 
Tmiffr of it t"Ve* place on a screen lowered 
center stage. Addicts of the 19S2 Gene Kelly 
movie will recall that its central joke is about 
dubbing an acorotable speaking voice onto a 
silent filmstar whose vowel sounds are beyond 
belief, so that she may be safely brought into 
the era of the talkies, when Tlnsatown became 
tonsfllown, and there is no way any erf that can 
be got across the footlights without a projector. 
Indeed had Betty Comden ami Adolph Green 


ever wanted “Sngm’ in the Rain" to be a stage 

show they would nave daubdeawntteu a rath- 
er different plot. ■ f 

Undeterred by such minor considerations, 
Steele comes up with a relentlessly cheerful* 
adaptation, uneasily Anglicized so that i n the y 
Gene Kefly role he becomes a cockne y imm • 
grant to Hollywood while Bunny May faithful- 
ly recreates me Donald 0*Coimar “Make ’em . 
Laugh" routine and xain duly falls in all the 
right places far people to sing in. Songs by the 
Gershwins ana several others have bear 
patched into the Nado Herb Brown- Arthur 
Freed orignml score, in itself one of MGMV 
best ever, and with a sharp eye to the movj^s - 
ongoing worldwide success as a video, its tiflea 
duty spelled outside the Palladium m 15 Ian- 


This year’s London International Festival at 
Theatre opened on Monday at Riverside Stu- 
dios with a rousing Ghflean mix of drama and 
cabaret from the Gran Qrco Teatro’s produc- 
tion of “La Negta Ester." It continues through^ 
the end of the month with compani e s from 
around the world in a repertoire ranging from. 
Strindberg and Pirandello through Indian 
dance nod Irish drama to Appalachian story- 
tefling and a mysterious two-nour tour of Lon- 
don in the company of a succession (rfperfbrm- 
ers working for “You the City.” Box office 
details on m this and more can be obtained 
calling 240-2428 or 836-1702. ^ 


'Figaro’ Returns for the Bicentennial 


By Th omas Quinn Curtiss 

International Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — Paris theaters are ex- 
tending their engagements this 
season to participate in the bicen- 
tennial celebrations of the French 
Revolution, and the works of the 
dag-ling dissidents of 18th-century 
literature — Voltaire and Beaumar- 
chais, whose writings fanned the 
flames — are being pressed into 
service on the boards. 

Beaumarchais wrote “The Mar- 
‘riageof Figaro" in 1776 (the year erf 
the American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence). The comedy was obvi- 
ously a travesty of Loos XVTs lax 
court, thimg h its scene was shifted 
to Spain, and it was forbidden per- 




ed. It was given its premiere by the 
Cornedie Franchise, and it has been 
pfaywri there 1,249 times since. It is 
back after a 10-year absence in a 
new production by Antoine Vitez. 

Vhcz’s customary poEcy is to 
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highlight the social content of a 
text, but this time he has declared a 
holiday with a nxmd-the-maypole 
frolic, pictorialty Watteancsque. 
The distant thunder of r&eOiou is 
audible only in the famous mono- 
logue of the resentful Figaro. 

The Camedie Fran^aise. as a scat 
of literary entente cozdiak; is in- 
cluding for the first time in its 300- 
year history a play by William 
Congreve. Probably the most ao> 
comphshed master of sophisticated 
comedy in the English language, he 
was more proud of his high social 
status than of his polished prose. 
He tossed off five masterpieces 
when in his 20s and then retired to 
idle among ths aristocracy. What 

VAIfoirw utertwl him ffic mt cc /Ira. 


matwjy, Comtn waved away the 
subject remarking that he was a 
gentleman and not a pen-pusher. 
“If you were only a gentleman I 
should have never cone to see 
you,” Voltaire retorted. 

“Lovefra , Love* , isthemosteasi- 
W actable cf his plays. Guy Dranur, 
the drama critic of the Nocvd Ob- 
servateur and a dramatist himself, 
has smoothly and effectively trans- 
lated Congreve’s sparkling dia- 
logue, but Audit Steiger’s staging 
of “Amour pour amour” douds its 
exposition. Almost half an hour 
passes without a titter due to the 
gloomy surroundings. The test is 
time out minmc en gaging, noncha- 
lant humor. 

Voltaire's plays, composed in tire 


rarely revived. The quintessence of 
the 18th century’s prime gadfly 
dances with nimble theatricality in 
“Voltaire’s folks.” This diverting 
exhibit (bade at the Com6die de 
Paris after a national tour) draws 
on his “Philosophical Dictionary” 
for a collection of wise and witty 
sketches. Jean-Frames Prtvand 
twwt arranged the w m tw i ai with 
skill, and a sextet of excellent co- 
medians enact its fantastic figures 
with contagions vigor. 

Octave Mirbcau, a political radi- 
cal and bdEcose journalist of the 
1890s, who accused Alphonse Dau- 
det of plagiarism and bronchi Mae- 


terlinck to worldwide notice, prao- 

tirwl cl w«lr t M n t in o wt aw fit* bmUI. 


to become famous and notonoos. 

His play “Le Foyer” (The 
Home), an attack on charity racke- 
teering, caused a scandal when it 
was accepted by the Comtdie 
Fnmpuse m 1907. Forgotten for a 

the Bouffes-Pariaois) under offi- 
cial auspices and has been awarded 
a Mobile as the best production 
undertaken this year with govern- 
ment subsidy. 

It is told in Urn fashion of the 
wefl-made, four-act problem dra- 
ma of its day. A baron who plays 
the stock market has gambled with 
the funds of a hostd for poor chil- 
dren and lost To asome trial and 
imprisonment he falls into the 
hands erf a professional fixer who 


has dapped an acquisitive eye on. 
tiie baroness, who yields to the 
scoundrcTs desire to protect her 
husband’s reputation. 

The plot is predicta b le and its 
progress slow, but the characters 
nave been drawn in depth and jj£ 

speculating baron, Annie 

as his wife and Francois Latenae as 
the unscrupulous mm of influence 
animate tins dusty dz8wng > rooffi 
melodrama. 

Jean-Lament Cocbet, the actor- 
director, is reviving & lute-few^ 
comecty by SadhaGdtry, Tb m’ 1 ® 
sauvt fit vie" (You Saved My Lift),, 
and is presenting it at the tb6ltze - 
Daunou. Guitry t o * * **** off this 


France's top screen comic, Fount' 
dd, in 1949. A wealthy, naddto',' 
aged bachelor escapes being nut 
over while taking a wait A--®®# 
shows up Harming (O hUVC SSVOd 
his life and as a rewaxd is installed 
as a member of tlx h o nsdu fl d, to 
the indi gnation of the servants* 
who hope to inherit thdr masW’s 
fortune. The mansion becomes *, 

A 

The dialogue has . the Guituf 
verve and some sharp oormnentsoff 
hniTMW] ingratitude an»d the 
stick. Cochet impersonates thed#* 
iHusicmed badidor with ironk: to* : 
mor, Patrick Pr^ean does vfi- 
deceptive vagabond in’ a broader 
style, and Many Dahnfes raved*** 1 . 
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New Freedoms 
Put Economic 
Miracle to Test 


By Peter Leyden 
and David Bank 

S EOUL — Less (ban a year 
after South Korea her- 
alded its spectacular eco- 
nomic achievements at 
the Seoul Olympics, Koreans 
speak gravely about their econom- 
ic crisis. 

Unrelenting wage and 

aerippling labor strife, accompa- 
nied by drops in economic growth 
and exports, have government of- 
ficials and businessmen anxiously 
warning that the nation will sink 
into stagflation and international 
decline. 

“Many people think this is a 
historical turning point,* said Kim 
Choong Soo, a government eco- 
nomic adviser at the Korea Devd- 


Officials and busi- 
nessmen anxiously 
warn of decline. 


opment Institute. “Many people 
think that if we don’t resolve tht^e 
ems in a reasonably short 
we will follow in the steps of 
a Latin American country.” 

Two years after Presktent Roh 
Tae Woo thu democrat^ 

ration process, some people are 
guestioning whether the new polit- 
ical and economic freedoms will 
undermine South Korea's interna- 
tional competitiveness and contin- 
ued economic progress. 

“It's a real test whether we can 
maintain the Korean economic 
miracle under democracy," said 
Sub Sang Mok, a member of the 
National Assembly and an eco- 
nomic policymaker for the ruling 
party. “We have to resolve this 
critical transition period.” 

Instead of viewing the atnation 


as a crisis, seme foreign observers 
see instead an inevitable structural 
change from a high-growth, ex- 
port-led economy to a more devel- 
oped high-tech economy with a 
diversified domestic market »"d 
full integration into the interna- 
tional economy. 

“It's like going through the ag- 
gression of puberty to the maturity 
of yo ung adulthood,” said Alan 
Plumb, a British banker who has 
been in South Korea for 10 years. 
“I don’t see it as an out-of-control 
crisis.” 

Nevertheless, for the first time, 
government officials have serious- 
ly considered violating the unwrit- 
ten contract of “Korea Inc.” — 

which i5 that no major company 

goes bankrupt and no of 
'workers goes unemployed. 

They say such a disaster would 
force labor to moderate wage de- 
mands and the public to face the 
depth of the crisis. 

“Without such a shock, no one 
will understand what bankruptcy 
means,” said Sou Joun Yung, di- 
rector of the international trade 
bureau of (he Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. "That may prove to be an 
invaluable lesson to all persons 
involved, both workers and man- 
agement.” 

Daewoo Slipbuilding & Heavy 
Madrinoy Ltd!, the second hugest 
of the nation's four shipbuilding 
firms, provided the perfect oppor- 
tunity throughout Jane. The gov- 
ernment had bufit op the firm in 
the 1970s to help develop the na- 
tion’s base of heavy industry. 
However, the company was never 
managed wdl and took on heavy 
debt 

Early this year, the government 
agreed to a $600 mimon bailout 
provided that labor hdd the line 
cm wage increases for the year to 
give tire company time to recover. 
Workers promptly iWiriwl a 55 

Continued on page 8 
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Labor Unrest, the Price of Success 


By Liz McGregor 


S EOUL — Lee Sang Mo domed him- 
self in alcohol and kerosene, set him- 
self on fire and leaped out of a seven- 
story hostel window. He died 20 
minutes later, leaving a suicide note that read; 
“Workere will always be slaves if the employee 
oppress them.” 

Mr. Lee, 20, was the second Daewoo ship- 
yard worker in a week last May to immolate 
himself over tire deadlock in wage negotia- 
tions. The two suicides set off a wave of unrest 
at the debt-ridden shipyard. After protracted 
negotiations, workers a pmi voted on June 22 
to strike, despite threats that Daewoo mould 
shot down the shipyard if they did. 

Sooth Korea is finally paying the price for its 
economic boom of the past three years. Work- 
ers, feeling that it is time that they had a share 
of the pie after decades of sacrifice in the 

ftrtemste nf national rfewj^ipytvmt. hnw-tgnn nn 


average 18 percent wage increase each year for 
the past two years. 

Ibis year was no exception. By mid-June, 
there had been 1,061 strikes, and $4.5 bfllion in 
tost production during the first five months of 
this year. Analysts say that because none of the 
underlying causes has been dealt with, the 
negotiations next year could be just as trau- 
matic. 

In addition to wage and union recognition 
disputes, the Korean economy is being trans- 
formed from a low-wage labor intensive indus- 
try to a high-tech one with a decline in the 
traditional shoe, garment and toy industries 
and a big increase in microchips. 

The consequent relocation and retraining of 
large numbers of workers is exacerbated by an 
uncertain political cKmate. The authoritarian 
regimes which for decades repressed workers’ 
demands have given way to a government that 
has stepped out of the ring altogether and has 
left management and workers to resolve their 
differences themselves. The result has been 
frequent, often bloody, confrontations. 


“What we need is a Margaret Thatcher," 
said Chang Hoon Mok, president rtf Hyundai 
Engineering and Construction Company. 
“Lack of good labor negotiations and excessive 
wage demands have stowed down new invest- 
ments and cut our international competitive 
position. live situation is much more serious 
than il appears." 

In fact, a strike at the Hyundai shipyard in 
the southern port of Ulsan in March was put 
down with a combined air, sea and land attack 
an strikers by about 10,000 troops. 

Industrial strife is relatively new to South 
Korea. From 1981 to 1985, than were only 100 
strikes a year. In 1986, there were 276. But it 
was in 1987 that the number of strikes mush- 
roomed — to 3,008. That was the year of the 
people's u prising a gain s t the authoritarian 
government of former President Ghtm Doo 
Hwan and the Gist tentative Stas toward de- 
mocratization of his successor. Roh Tae Woo. 

In August alone there were 2£52 strikes. 

Continued on page 9 


Liberalization 
Underlines Gap 
In Generations 


Young Grew Up in Prosperity 
Built by Once-Poor Parents 


By John Gittelsohn 


S EOUL — At schools 
across this city, parents 
have done the unthink- 
able: wrestling and shov- 
ing children who were trying to 
study. The parents wanted a boy- 
cott of dosses and demanded that 
some teachers be fired for spread- 
ing “leftist ideology” while trying 
to organize a trade union. 

On June 14 at Seoul’s Kuro 
High School, two 17 -year-old stu- 
dents took a suicidal leap from a 
classroom window to protest sup- 
pression of their teachers’ union. 
Hie boys survived, but their 
plunge further dramatized the 
deep and oonfusing conflicts di- 
viding South Korea. 

Teachers, among the most re- 
vered of profesaonds in (his edu- 
cation-conscious society, axe the 
latest group to fight for what they 
see as a democratic right to union- 
ize. But many parents, as wdl as 
the government, view the organi- 
zation as a threat to social order. 

“Our long cultural tradition de- 
nies Ae teachers a trade mrion." 
President Roh Tae Woo said. 
“Such a sitnation can only make 
people fed uneasy.” 

Two years ago. pro-democracy 
demonstrations swept South Ko- 
rea. Instead of resorting to its old 
course of ordering tnxx>s to crush 
the rebellion — as the Chinese did 
in Beijing last month — Mr. Rah, 
then, the presidential ranritHate of 
the mHng Democratic Justice Par- 
ty* pledged to enact sweeping 
democratic reforms. He narrowly 
won an open election in December 
1987. 


Now, South Koreans are grap- 
pling with what democracy m ea n s. 

As (he teachers' union dispute 
illustrates, democracy means dif- 
ferent tilings to different people. A 
recent Gallup poll found that nine 
out of 10 South Koreans felt inse- 
cure about the political situation. 
But they split almost evenly over 
whether Mr. Roh was too tolerant 
or too repressive. 

Burdened by his close connec- 
tions to the disgraced regime of ex- 
Presidem Chun Doo Hwan, Mr. 
Roh has been unable to forge a 
strong mandate to guide the na- 
tion. 

“There are few leaders left with 
real authority, who people listen to 
out of hand," a Western diplomat 
said. “Certainly the government 
isn’t one of than." 

Much of the distrust represents 
South Korea’s version of a genera- 
tion gap. Young South Koreans 
were reared amid an expanding, 
prosperous economy built by par- 
ents familiar with hunger and pov- 
erty- 

Older South Koreans recall with 
horror the invasion from the com- 
munist north and regard the Unit- 
ed States as a savior. Bat as they 
chant “Y ankee Go Home,” the 
two-thirds of the population bom 
since the 1950-1963 Korean War 
often look upon the “North Kore- 
an threat” as an example of the old 
dictatorship's propaganda. 

Businessmen face a similar 
credibility gap. South Korea has 
been called a model of economic 
development, but now it is wit- 
nessing the crumbling of “Korea 
Inc.,” the collective will that 

Continued on page 8 



We deliver what you deserve: 
the best. 

Just a few of our visible accomplish- 
ments: annual trade volume of $2 billion; 
a Guiness Book record with construc- 
tion of the world’s tallest hotel in Singa- 
pore's Raffles City Complex; the world's 
largest single cement production facility; 
total sales volume in 1988 of well over 
$6 billion. 

Already a Korean leader in oil, auto- 
mobiles, machinery, securities, insur- 
ance, paper, computer, shipping and a 
growing number of other areas as well, 
Ssangyong is now becoming recognized 
internationally in projects large and 
small. 

Why? Not just because of our visible 
acco mplishm ents , but because of the in- 
visible reliability and responsibility to 
provide you with the very best that our 
professionals can deliver. 

„ On March 15. 1989, help us celebrate a 
50 year tradition of excellence with our 
new symbol. And with our continuing 
reliability in an expanding number of 
business activities. 


SsangYong 


• Centra] PO Bo* -IIOf-SeouL Ko*ei 
’ Tefc *raaGEMiBMZ?* Phone: 2703114 • &*. ; 273H1931 


Total reliability: 

Ssangyong’s greatest asset for 50 years. 
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South Korea: Tussling With Democracy / A Special Report 


Farmers Embittered 
By Low Prices and Debt 


By John Gittebofan 


K YHONGRI — Trou- 
ble began for Kim Joo 
Ho when a govern- 
ment agriculture agent 
advised him to ruse sOkwonzu. At 
the same time, the omen recom- 
mended a new pesticide far his 
rice paddies that killed the worms. 

To compensat e for the dead 
worms, the government offered 
Mr. Khn 1 mill i nn won ($1,500 at 
current exchange rates). There was 
one catch, though. Mr. Kim had to 
spend the money to begin a dairy. 

The year was 1983, the peak of a 
campaign to *nafce the countryside 
rich off and meat. The 
sdieme lined the pockets of cattle 
dealers. But for Mr. Kim’s farm, 
60 miles southwest of Seoul, it was 
a bum steer. 

The campaign glutted the cattle 
market The value of Mr. Kim’s, 
herd plummeted as his debts rose. 

To shore up sagging meat and 
cattle prices. South Korea cut off 
all foreign beef imports in 1985. 
But just as his cows are about to 
earn their keep, Mr. Kim, 41, sees 
a renewed threat of financial ruin. 

Things are a& right now, but 
I'm worried about the imports,’’ 
the farmer said. Tt sometimes 
looks like there’s no future in 
fanning.'’ 

Millions of South Korean farm- 
ers have readied the same condn- 
aon. In I960, before the nation’s 


industrial development began, 

more than three-quarters of South 

Koreans were rural peasants. To- 
day, less *han 20 percent of the 
natio n’s 42 million people live in 
the countryside and 500,000 peo- 
ple migrate to the cities each year. 

Those who stay behind are of- 
ten embittered- They find thean- 

t^tajd^^aarestral sriPcr°by 
educations too poor to allow a 
career change. 

Thdr average age is increasing; 
nearly 60 percent are male. Young 

Anger and alien- 
ation has been build- 
ing for years in the 
countryside. 

women move to dries, drawn by 
the more civilized life and better 
factory pay. Stories of despairing 
rural bachelors committing sui- 
cide because of faflure to wed are 
regular newspaper fodder. 

“When I wanted to get married, 
it wasn’t a problem/’ said Mr. 
Kim, a father of four. “Now yon 
have to lie when you go to a 
matchmaker. If you say you’re a 
farmer, they don’t want your busi- 
ness.” 

Besides the debt incurred from 


ill -conceived government im- 
provement schemes, fanners bor- 
row to their chil dren tO tfafi 
city in the hope that a university 
degree or office job win ease die 
family’s misery. 

“I don’t have a cent now," said 
rhang Sok Ron, 53, a rice fanner 
who borrowed $8,000 to pay col- 
lege tairious for his two sons. *Tve 
had such a hard time, I can’t kt 
them came back. My only hope 
out of here is my sons.” 

By historical standards, fanners 
have profited from Sooth Korea’s 
economic development Their 
poverty is relative rathe- than ieaL 
Tractors, telephones, refrigerators 
and televisions are common on 
fa mns ffl w thought fortunate to 
own a single ox. 

On paper, farm incomes are snr- 
prisingly dose to those dty in- 
comes. In 1988, the Ministry of 
Agricoltare calculated the average 
farm family earned $12,150, while 
urban households earned $11,650. 

But observers say the statistics 
are biased, under-reporting dty 
incomes and failing to account for 
farm debt. They also say farm 
problems ran deeper than money. 

“They're living pretty good, but 
their feelings aren’t so rood," said 
Huh Shin Hacng of theKorea Ru- 
ral Economk Research Institute, a 
government-financed think-tank. 
They feed they’ve beta sacrificing 
themselves for the growing econo 
my in the rest of the country.” 
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The cultivation of rice paddies is still primarily done by hand. 




Anger and alienation has been 
braiding for years in the country- 
side. Riding the national wave of 
democratization, conservative 
farmers have recently gone public 
with their grievances. 

To protest low produce prices, 
they piled bags of red peppers out- 
ade government bmkbngs and the 
homes of opposition party leaders. 
They marched on the Ministry of 
Agnctoture to demand cuts m irri- 
gati on taxes. They tried to storm 
the US. Embassy to demonstrate 
against American pressure to open 
Korean agriculture markets. 

In February, 12,000 fanners 
wielding firebombs and bamboo 


pprifl ; <^ g<hwi violently with riot 
police outride the National As- 
sembly budding. More than 100 
police and protesters were injured 
in the melee. 

“Politicians were shocked,” Mr. 
Huh said. Tt was the first time 
they really got the message.” 

The message also appears to 
have reached Washington, which 
has quietly conceded that South 
Korean fanners are not yet ready 
to completely c omp ete with then 
American counterparts. After the 
Seoul government drew the hue 
against more concessions on agri- 
culture i mpn r t u in April, the Cf.S. 
trade representative, Carla Hills, 


eased pressure for further market 
openings by dropping South Ko- 
rea from the list of unfair trading 

n«ripn«, 

US. officials in South Korea 
are concentrating instea d on get- 
ting Seoul to comply with toe, 
j U g retf u T w its it has already an- 
nounced. Far example, despite 
South Korea’s limited reopening 
to beef imports last year, Wash- 
ington has lodged an unfair trade 
complaint with the General 
Agreement an Tariffs and Trade. 

If toe spigot of beef imports 
opens too wide, however, farmer 
Kim Joo Ho feats his cows could 
be as valuable as dead worms. 


liberalization Underlines Gap in Generations 


Continued from page 7 

powered its emergence as Aria’s second largest indus- 
trial power, behind Japan. 

Investors are putting less money into new factories 
while speculating more in real estate and the stock 
market The capitalists' wealth has widened dispari- 
ties in income, fueling resentment among workers 
and fanners who feel they sacrificed for the country’s 
economic progress but are reaping too few of its 
benefits. 

The end of 40 years of authoritarian rale also 
outmoded the most brutal methods used by business 
and the government to keep grievances in check. 
Wage demands by newly empowered unions are 
undercutting South Korea’s intonational competi- 
tiveness — and higher incomes have fueied inflation, 
offsetting the recent gains. Strikes and the appreciat- 
ing value of the won have stalled exports. 

The trade balance is shifting from black to red. 


Economists say South Korea has readied a cross- 
roads, and troubles or risk 

disaster. 

“What the government is trying to say," said Han 
Somg Soo, the minister of trade and rndnstiy, “is you 
have to wait for the fruit to ripen before you cat it/* 

have spreuTfrom bine- to white-collar workenfat 


cd io the streets demanding higher produce prices 
and opposing agricultural imparts. Even riot pdice, 
toe law enforcers with the Samurai helmets and gas 
nudes, have marched for bettor wadring conditions. 

The political and economic changes are toe surface 
cf an underlying social transformation. Rapid indus- 
trialization and urbanization have eroded centuries- 
old Confudan values that fostered harmonious social 
relations by commanding respect for parents, teach- 
ers and kings. SrancUame the current rash of confhct 

on toe entrenched powers’ refusal to recognize these 
changes. 


Those in the establishment are very stubborn,” 
said AhnByongMan, professor of political science at 
Hankook University a Foreign Studies. “As a result, 
it works against stability and development and eco- 
nomic prosperity." 

Bat many say the protests have gone too far. 
Workers are demanding a say in management ded- 


Even riot police have marched 
for better working conditions. 

sioos as well as 50 percent pay raises. Pro-North 
Korean radicals have seized crmtzol of student move- 
ments at many univ er siti es. 

The most sobering inddem occurred in May, when 
seven riot policemen burned to death after protesting 

students set fire to a campus Kbraiy in Pusan. 


New Freedoms Test 

Economic Miracle a 

Continued from P*gE 7 

. . Z rfffr-rivriv shnt down the plant complex. 

resccqoM 1° .void a gsml 

Kg“Ssas^sas ssaa. 

ssssrasasssss 

isiwsass 

ctriinS accounted for Soul $4J bfllwn m kw production daring the 

& SS < !^SroM^asSen affected. Aftotoree successive y ears of 
p nparanriri 12 percent growth in GNP, South 
^^totoefioT quarter tons yean Foe the same period last year, toe 

ra &roCTt gcraShtotoe Cm fi v e montos ofthc year was ady &.7pgM3U 
in HrJwtff ni^tess thro a qpartcr of the 29.6 pcaceat f or toa period ut 
1988. The volume of exports actoalty dr^dby A3 A 

Investment in machinery, wtodi 

growth, was stagnant Growth m machinery investment for toe first 
quarter was 1 Ipercoit, compared with 16.7gac*axt for the same period 
ml988 and 25 percent fartoat peri od in 198 7. _ 

Inflation andunanptoyment are creeping up. The s tock market has 
fallen in recent weeks. Real estate speculation is rampant. . 

This situation b part of die price that Sooth Korea nam pay far the 
breakneck economic development of the previous two docades, said Lee 
Kye SSk, senior counselor to tbc minister of economic pl anni ng . 

T HE OLYMPIC cetebration of South Korea’s advanceinto toe 
ranks of the more developed wodd was deserved. Sooth Korea 
now ranks 13th in the worid for total trade, combining exports 
and imports, according to 1987 World Bask tiffins. Its GNP 


± uow ranks 13 to mine wc 
and imports, according ! 
ranked 17* for oat year. 

Bo ttiwpftttt ics ft ff H jmbnluTMX 

worked out between workers and 


“Dictatorship was a good thing to challenge," said 
Park Chnng Soo, a ruling-party lawmaker. “But now 
it’s so free, they’re becoming too extreme. They’re 
trying to destroy die system, but they’re going to 
destroy t h emse lv e s in die end." 

Stin others m toe proWcms are exaggerated. They 
are optimistic rttai the country can "mAflc through 
its current challenges, finding a Koreanrstyle balance 
between freedom and responsibility. 

Compared to die unr es t in Sooth Korea’s recent 
past — or the in China — the 

country seems almost a modeL of political develop- 
ment. 

"Really, all they have to do is stop the car from 
crashing/* a Western diplomat **0$ "and eventually 
they'll tie all right." 

JOHN GTTTELSOmij a Seoul-based journalist, con- 
tributes to The Tima af London and The Boston Globe. 


have one or two years of this agonizing process.' 


to 1987 Worid Bank figures. teC^P 

i bah. up during that time and most be 
1 managers, between urban and nnal 


ft c omplaint 
e are going to 


becoming more integrated into the international economy by making ip 
often namf ul liberalization of its markets. ■ 

Usmg the dneat<rf putting Sooth Korea on the hit list of tBifear traders 

this qnmg. die United Stales farced it into rdnctantly openiromae 
wimtrwK •ftp-ff ffn Iim iwn wriiM mwe than 27 percent since 1987 due 
to strong pressure from & United States. 

Sooth Korea also is expanding its domestic market. Private consump- 
tion rose 103 pereeot in the first quarter this year following rteady 
growth for the last three years. 

Imports of consumer goods sharply increased this year. In the first 
four montos, imports me 19.4 percent over a year ago. 

Essentially, South Korea is restructuring its labor idatkau and its 
coqnomyjust as European countries rod die United States did in earfier 
periods. Butit is tdenoping decades into years. . 

FETTER LEYDEN and DAVSD BANK, journalists based in Seoul, an 



W arm friendly smiles. Impeccable serv- 
ice. And the best quality 1 hotel. 
That's what really counts to the travellers 
away from home and it’s what Seoul Hil- 
ton IntemarionaJ is all about. 

Deluxe guest rooms with every comfort 
and convenience. Executive Floors. Efficient 
Business Centre. And Health Club. All this 
is in the stylish ambience, set in an idyllic 
location near business, entertainment and 
the shopping centers of Seoul. 


And when staying a minimum of 
three consecutive nights with us between 
July 1, 1989 and February 28, 1990 the 
presentation of this advertisement to our 
Assistant Manager upon check-in, will en- 
title you to an exclusive wrist-watch. 

Unwavering standard, genuine hos- 
pitality and a gift. Give us the honor to 
make your trip not just durable but also 
enjoyable from the minute you walk in the 
door. With so much more. 


SEOUL HILTON INTERNATIONAL 


}.rt NimcUenum-no 1-ga. Chung-gu. Seoul. Korea :0Q-09^ Telephone cr, T55-r-8s Facsimile: (If 754-^10 Tete K260-J5 KHILTON 
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By John (Sttebohn 


I N A REMOTE mountain 
valley beside a babbling 
brook lies Pmkdamsa, die 
temple of 100 poods. Hie 
16th-centmy Buddhist monastery 
is the home of toe dugcaced for- 
mer president, Oran Doo Hwan, 
who went into exfle there in No- 
vember amid public evtrage over 
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ration," that is, they wraxy about poOntrai, 
urban sprawl and skyrocketing real estate 
prices. 

The 88 Olympics made Seoul mare of a 
primacy dty," sain Zo Kun Yung, a member of 
a group of dissident architects and urban plan- 
ners unhap py with the city's development. 


and traffic congestion have 
candy. “ 

All the shopping has contributed to the shift 
uom surplus toward Hffirir in dm nation’s 
balance of trade. It has also inflamed resent- 
ment among die poor as (he rich flaunt their 

money. 
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South Korea: Tussling With Democracy ! A Special Report 
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mjatmt for Seoul, politically and economically 
8“S anttcomtoniuan thattamedits 
. teckbone until just a yea^ 

e ^ ort to reach, out to former foes has 
p^rgM LavgOuil rcvotptioD in its rdmorn with (be 

exchanged trade offices with Seoul, are next 

Moscow and Begins are not expected to fully 
recognize South Koreator some tnn^ bmthdr trade 
wifli Seoul has jumped m the past year as political 
and cultural exchanges become the norm. 

President Rbh Tae Woo calls the detente that be 
totmafly began in July 1988 Nordpotiiik — a South 
^KOTemversKmof West Germany's successful Ostpo- 
htik. The process was helped immensely by tte 

Olympic Games that were hdd in Seoul in 1988. The 

Games opaied up a plethora of new contacts with 
former enemies — although not North Korea which 
boy cotted th e Olympics — and gave South Koreans 

the impression that the time had mdeed come to step 

out of their decades-old diplomatic ianla t io n 
Giasnost, the policy of openness initiated by Kfik- 
hau S. Gorbachev, played a key rok by loosening the 
bonds that have tied Moscow and its allies to hard’ 
line North Korea. 

But the diplomatic inroads were also hdped by 
Seoul’s transition to democracy, which begjunn 1987 
and has given the government a softer; more respect- 


Sdll, the Non^tik has faded, so fm, in a central 
area: relations with North Korea. After a hiatn« of 
several years, talks between the two resumed 
last year but were suspended a few months ago, 
ostensibly because North Korea objected to South 
Korea's ‘annual military maneuvers with die United 
States. Although the should r es um e soon, few 
experts expe ct any substantial change between the 
two sides. Suspicion and hostility mi both «ide* 
remain too high, most expats beheve, far any break- 
through to occur soon. 


Soldier at the DMZ line. 


_ Although Nordpofitik’s political payoff in rela- 
tions with Pyongyang may be & long ways off, eco- 
nomic benefits in trade with communist countries are 
cropping op. 

Until last year, trade with China was indirect and 
secret Exchanges at South Korean consumer goods 
for Chinese coal and raw materials were contacted 
discreetly through third countries, such as Hong 
Kong. Now, the trade is open and increasing — at 
least until the martial-law crackdown. By soft-pedal* 
mg its opposition to die killings of pro-democracy 
students, South Korea deariy hopes to maintain its 
fragile contacts with r^fna 

Both the government and die private sector win 
keep making efforts to develop relations with Chi- 
na,” said Foreign Minis ter Choi Ho Joong in a 
speech on June 20. “Busmess-as-usoal is our basic 
posture towards Bering.” 

Thanks to the relative political stability in Mos- 
cow, Seoul's ties with the Soviet Union are moving 
ahead at a more balanced pace. The opposition 
leader Kim YoungSam visited Moscow inTune and 
met with Soviet officials in the first high-level politi- 
cal contacts between the two countries. 

Mr. Kim, one of the “three Kims” of South Ko- 
rea’s opposition, also had a surprise meeting in Mos- 
cow with a senior North Koran official. Ho Dam. 
This was another sign of the dramatic sumofCs that 
Seoul is rearing from its openings to Moscow and 
Beams, winch have been North Kara’s main aims 


Officials in South Kore a want the o wn ** ** to go 
much further, dreaming of the day when Moscow 
and Boinr wiD agree to estaUirii fuD diplomatic ties. 
From Sooth Kora’s penpectivc, das would mark the 
seal of global legitimacy that it has sought ance rival 


Still, Seoul hopes that its inroads with North 
Korea’s allies will jolt Kim H Suns, the North Korean 


leader, into becoming more flexible. 

That may be wishful thinking . In fact, some ex- 
perts warn, the exact opposite could takeplace. Even 
if a North Kmwwi softening occurs, hardliners in the 
South Korean government would then need to show 
a corresponding degree at flexibility. When or if that 
moment of truth arrives, it ienndns to be seen wheth- 
er the hardliners, particularly in the military, would " 
match their words of dHeote with deeds of friend- 
ship. 


yang several years after Wodd War IL 
But that day appears to be far away. Following the 
Tiananmen SquWe massacre, Begmg has moved 
away from the kind of reforms that would have 
brought it dosei to Sooth Korea and further away 
from Stalinist North Korea. And even with ref onus 
continuing in Moscow, tie strategic importance of 
Neath Korea, which has borders with boro the Soviet 
Union and China, would appear to rule out any 
break with Kim H Sung’s government. 

FETOR MAASS is a special correspondent for The 
Washington Post based in Seoul 


Unrest, the Price of Success 


Continued from page 7 . 

^ Last spring, when the primary 
thrust was for union recognition, 
there were 1,008 disputes. The dif- 
ference between this year and the 
two preceding years is that other 
factors have combined to slow 1 
down the economy. 

“In 1987 it was quite &Q right. 
GNP had grown by more than 12 
percent and exports increased by 
30 percent,” said Professor Pane 
Young Ki of the Labor and Man- 
agement Institute at Seoul's So- 
gang University. “In 1987, the av- 
erage number of working days lost 
per strike was 3.5. By 1988, even 
though the number of strikes de- 
creased, there were 11 working 
days lost on average- 7108 year the 
economic environment is quite 
different Instead of the three tows 
— low wages, tow won and tow 
raw material costs — you have 
three highs." 

The Korea Develop ment Insti- 
tute estimates that the growth rate 
will stow to 8 percent this year and 
^inflation will rise to 3 percent from 
”*2.7 percent This has, in turn, 
boosted domestic consumption, 
for so long repressed along with 
wages, by !0 percent 
Management’s reaction to the 
more assertive work force has 
been to transfer manufacturing 
bases offshore to low-cost labor 
countries like Thailand and the 
Philippines and to switch to more 
high- lech, labor-paring industries. 
The consequent increase in unem- 
ployment which is expected to 





A»o, 


Plainclothes policemen break up a Seoul sit-in by teach- 
ers protesting the crackdown on their union activities. 



Workers have fought back with 
an explosion of new and more rad- 
ical trade unions. For years the 
Federation of Korean Trade 
Unions had a monopoly m th e 
„ field In May I9S7. *« «* ■ 
feoul of 400 unions. Aft^June 29 
that year, there were —^*“2 
of them rejected the umbrella of 
the federation, saying ri was too 
conservative to protect wontere 
interests. 

At the cod of this month, a new 
national confederation will be 
formed which wili encompass pro- 
fessionals such as nurses and uni- 
versity staff as well as subway and 
construction workers. 

One reason for the 

I ne« of labw disputa is the lack ot 

[ legislative or administrative adju- 
* theater f oolitic*. 

“For years you had a strong 
‘ authoritarian govern®® 11 ®*“"* 
on labor." said Mr. Ow*£«5 
Rah Tae Woo issued hxsJune^ 
[1987] declaration of dcmoostira- 
tk* which raid: ***»wb» 
your own, work it out withvotf 
managers.' There ™ P° “Jr 
absorber. We would have pre- 


ferred mandatory ac^sdicatirm.” 

So would the nmons. “There is 
no working system to adjud ica t e 
disputes,” said Harry Kamberis of 
the Asian- American Free Labor 
Institute. “The workers need to go 
on strike to enforce the Labor 
Standards Law. They can’t just 

call up an inspector to complam if 
they’re not reedving overtime. 
The government is abdicating its 
responsibility” 

According to Mr. Kamberis the 
lack of an objective third party 
works in the interests of anptoy- 
ers, “by staying out of disputes, 
the government is leaving the em- 
ployer free to violate the laws.” 

Mr. Kamberis points to the so- 
called “save the company squads.” 
These are workers loyal to the 
company who beat up unionists 
and strikers. “They are a social 
evil,” he sakL “In other countries, 
anti- uni on dements don’t set 


because the employer would fire 
them. Here they are encouraged 

by the management.” 

The government, while urging 
emtoyets to negotiate with thar 
employees, hardly sets a good ex- 


nmpi^ The coumrjrs largest em- 
ployer, it is currently embroiled m 
a bitter batik with teachers want- 
ing to form a trade union. Dedffl; 
ine that unions are “undignified 
for the teachers of the nations 
children, the government has arj 
rested, dismissed or msriphnea 
hundreds of teachers, mdmteng 
two who were serial by ponce 
from their hospital beds alter a 

^Two Seoofhigh school students 

were seriomdy iqjnred lgnmn* 

after Taping fro® a tim'd floor 
classroom window in sympathy 
with a teacher who had been disci- 
plined for union actsvrtus. 

*^The governments rationale is 
fTiar teachers are not laborers and 


nnwvnx gn against th ^ pain* «yc f*m 

of a Confudanist society,” said 
Professor Park. “But that is not 
convincing at aH Teachers are sal- 
ary earners. The principle of de- 
mocracy is that evoybody should 
particip ate fat HwAaftruinalrmp " 

On the face of it, the unions’ 
wage demands appear ex cessi v e. 
Demands for 50 percent to 80 per- 
cent increases are not uncommon. 
But this has to be set against a 
history of very low wages and a 
d ramatic increase in the cost of 
living. 

The consumer price index rose 
by 7 percent last year and is ex- 
ported to tire by tlto same amount 
this year. Seoul property para 
increased 30 p ercent over the past 
year. The unions estimate that the 
average bine-collar wage is 6,500 
to ($45) a day. According to Mr: 
Kamberis, 40 percent of camp* 
nics paybekwr the minimum wage 
of 144,000 won per month. 

Meanwhile, millions of dollars 

are being made on the property 

market and the stock exchange. So 
while the blue-collar walker strug- 
gles to feed and house his family, 
he sees die real estate sharks and 
the stock exchange speculators be- 
ing chauffeur-driven in imported 
Mercedes Benz and taking their 
holidays abroad. 

“The government has to came 
up with a comprehensive policy 
for die redistribution of wraith,” 
said Professor Park. “The tax sys- 
tem most be revised to make the 
nrii pay and not the poor. The use 
nt faae imihh itwist w a bolished. 
And the government must also 
come up with die will to enforce 
these laws with consistency,” 

UZ McGBEGOR a Sad-based 
journalist, contributes to The Inde- 
pendent and die Sydney Morning 
Herald. 


Evictions Threaten the Poverty-Striken 


Seoul’s Renewal Forces 
Thousands From Homes 


By Peter Leyden 

and David Bank 

S EOUL — An eerie sflence filled the valley of 
concrete rubble like the sound of a valley of Math 
after a bomb strike. Heaps and heaps of gnashed 
^ tiles and ctumbh ^oa crete stood where homes bad 

busy drops and frontdoora now layesposed to view. aIo* 
child meandered through abandoned piles of trash. 

"This is complete wanton waste,” said Joe Makx, a 

he suiye^d^e^^Krf an urban renemtara^^mig- 
dong in south SeouL 

“No matter how rich a country is, they can’t afford to 
destroy an this rang"*, &Q this work, all these homes,” said 
Father Maier, who had just quietly trudged to the rim of fbe 
valley with a group of housing activists who had gathered 
from throughout Asia. 

Said a befuddled BiQ Keyes, who baQds houses far the 
poor in Manila: “Tins was the kind of housing the rest of 
the world is trying to build.” 

Finding a good »nd k eepin g it is an arduous task 
for the urban poor of SeouL Already crowded into small 

houses that ding to the hfllfi of thi» city and sharing a home 
with two or more families, the urban poor have spent the 
last several years fighting off brutal evictions. 

Since 1983 when the city began a massive Joint Redevd- 
opraent Program, devdopexs have overitankd 66 of the 216 
targeted areas and 52 are now bang developed. 

About 138,000 people already have been forced off the 
land and about 220,0w are m the process of being removed, 
according to government figures. 

Contributing to the evictions are private developers and 
landowners too want a share of the huge profits tone made 
in real estate. Land prices rose 27 percent in 1988 and large 
apartments in Seoul's exclusive Kangnam dictrin have 
tripled in price in three years to about $500,000. Specula- 
tion is now rampant 

However, thebnxtality of some evictions and the deter- 
mined resistance by the urban poor have recently canght the 
attention of the public. Given the atmosphere of democrati- 
zation of the last two years, the government was forced to 
temporarily suspend the program at the end of lot year. 

To supplement it, the National Assembly recently ap- 
proved a new home improvement program that doles out up 


to $4^00 to a family improving their own home in targeted 
areas. 

“We didn’t want to demolish any more housing in town,” 
said Kim JeongHot who works for the government's Korea 
Research Institute far Human Settlement and who was an 
architect of the new pro g ram . “You can’t demolish any 
more housing — that’s the only price thw can Eve.” 

The Sadang-dong project was one of the last to get 
started, beginning with evictions and demolition is Decem- 
ber. Tlte project wiD build a complex of about 30 high-rise 
apartment buddings. Although one of the biggest projects, 
it is typical. 

Most of the 2^00 poor families had lived m old bnt solid 
angfe-story houses with tiled roofs. A family of five survives 
on about $450 a month with the men usoaDy working as day 
laborers and the women working as street vendors or 
something similar. 

Many have fled from rural areas to the city in search of 
better jobs and better educations for their chudrea. 

Now about 330 families in Sadimg^mg ding to what is 
left of their homes on the edges of the valley. Hay refuse to 
accept the $1,200 offered to them to relocate and they fight 
thugs that are sent to scare off. 

“Wc don't need money. We need a place to live,” said Im 
Yang G3, the iw»d»|- of the remaining comm u n i ty , 

The government reports that 2 mdkon units of housing 
wiD be bmlt by 1992. Tha will hdp fund 600,000 of those 
units for lower- and middle-income families at a cost of 
about $5 billion. 

About 250,000 of those win go to famiKm earning less 
than $350 per month and 80,000 of those are targeted for 
SeouL The city’s urban pom: population is estimated at 
about 2 million, and that cf South Korea at about 6 million, 
according to the government. Seoul’s squatters are estimat- 
ed at 600,000. 

“Thcpubhc housing is far short of actual needs,” said 
Kwan Tae Joon, a urban planner at the prestigious Seoul 
National University. 

The developers are much more interested in building the 
more lucrative boosing for upper middle-income famili es, 
particularly through the joint redevelopment p rogra m . 

The program joins the city, developers, and home and 
landowners in a lucrative partnership with incentives for iH 
parties. 

The developers sdl off at market prices about one third of 
die apartment units they build. The city boosts taxes on the 
property and deans up rundown neighborhoods. The 
homeowners have an option to move into the new units and 
the owners of s ur ro un ding land profit from the gentrifica- 
tion. 

The only losers are the tenants, who do not have the 
money to buy into the new apartments. And they are not 
giv en nearly enrmgh relocation money to fmd anmher 
home. 



M. Satan/ Rjpto 

SeouFs massive program of redevelopment 
has sent real estate prices skyrocketing. 

So (he former t enan ts oowd into squatter settlements in 
the land remaining to be devdoped. The areas are called 
“Moan Towns” because they usually are up mi the slopes of 
hills — the highest points of SeouL 

Now the tenants fight is with small landowners who want 
to get a piece of Seoul’s booming housing market by 
reclaiming even the Moon Towns «nn budding apart- 
ment units. With scarce open land and an average of about 
rae housing unit for every two f amilies, Seoul's housing 
prices are skyrocketing. 

The small landowners, rather than the big developers, are 
hiring the thugs to intimidate and aid in evictions. 

In one such attempt in the middle of June, about a dozen 
thugs armed with sledgehammers impeared about 10 AJri. 
and dimbed on the thin roof s of the shades of a Moon Town 
in Seocho-dong, near Sadang-dong in south SeouL 

As the women screamed and tried to pull them off, the 
thugs ripped off the carpet and plastic ana smashed through 
the cheap wood passing for home-made ceilings. 

Choi P9 Yong, 45, looked at the heap of junk that only 
two hours before was her home and sard: “We are treated 
Hire insects, but we are also Korean people.” 
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We Know the World 


like the Back of Our Hand 


Samsung's reach extends to all seven continents 


of the world. 


Whoever and wherever you are, the power of Sam- 
sung's global trade network is at your command. 

Wfe’ve got dependable friends from New Ybrk to 
Nagoya, from London ft) Lagos, from Bombay to 
Bogota... 


Whether it's needles or jumbo jets, resource develop- 
ment or financing, Samsung deals in virtually every 
kind of merchandise and service imaginable. 

Since 1938, we have been building a reputation for 
professional knowhow and reliability in trade business 
around the world. 


With our 58 strateoicall vdaced branches scattered 


over the globe, you can be sure that we are the best 
business partner that you seek. Our clients will testify 
to the power of Samsung, they know we deliver. 
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South Korea: Tussling With Democracy / A Special Report 



America’s Role Now That of Scapegoat 



By Peter Ley den 
and David Bank 


S EOUL — There’s aj 

here about a n Englishman, a 
Frenchman, and a Korean. Each 
discovers his wife in bed with an- 
other man. 

The Englishman qpddy apologizes and 
shuts the door. The Frenchman flies into a 


Prostitutes, shown here in traditional dress, are often former factory workers. 


Women’s Slow Progress 


By Liz McGregor 


S EOUL — The wnfle stays fixed an Kim 
Kyong Im's face as she says, “1 discovered 
that people could be so crueL I was so dis- 
tressed, and so disappointed, to see how our 
society treated women." 

Ms. Kim is describing her colleagues’ reaction 
when she became Korea's first woman diplomat, in 
1974. Now, she is one of four, and the head of the 
cultural division of the department of foreign affairs. 

“I hart to work much harder than the men to be 
recognized and accepted,” she says. “I let it be known 
to the decision -making groups that 1 would not be 
treated unfavorably." 

Ms. Kim represents the new breed of Korean 
woman, some of whan have managed to break 
through the constraints of Confudan patriarchy. The 
famil y remain* the cornerstone of the society; ar- 
ranged marriages, often based on financial interests, 
account for more than half of all marriages. ’Women 
are expected to marry young, be virgin brides, and to 
quit work coce they many. 

Progress — of a kind — is more evident among 
working-class women, in that an increasing number 
of married women are now found in the factories. 

‘There is a shortage of labor power in the younger 
age bracket,” said Lee Kyo Chae, a professor at the 
Women's Studies Institute at Seoul's Ewha Universi- 
ty. “As a result, more married women are employed 
in the industrial sector.” StflL many Korean compa- 


For many working-class women, a job is a necessi- 
ty. Many young women end up on the assembly fines 
of electronics and textile factories. Their bosses are 


mal e; their pay, poor. It is mostly from the ranks of 
ry workers that Korea's prostitutes are drawn. 


nies will not hire married women, and they put 

they 


pressure at femal e employees to resign when 
many. 

According to figures released by the Economic 
Planning Board, the average age of the female factory 
worker m 1986 was 25 J, as opposed to 22.7 in 1980. 
This reflects the higher proportion of married wom- 
en. The average age of clerical workers is 23.7, and 
the number of women in the this sector has doubled 
since 1975. 

"Offices have become more automated, and the 
work simplified and repetitive, so it is given to 
women,” said Ms. Lee. “But the women occupy a low 
levd of clerical job, and there is no promotion to 
managerial levd." 


factory workers that Korea's prostitutes ; 

Yu Bok-nim, coordinator of My Sister's Place, a 
co unseling center for Korean women who are mar- 
ried to American GIs or serve them as prostitutes, 
estimates that there are between 800,000 and 1 mil- 
lion Korean women in the “service” industry. These 
range from outright prostitutes to bar and coffee- 
shop hostesses and female “barbers." A recent 
survey found a higher incidence of venereal disease 
among female barbers — about 5 percent — than 
among registered prostitutes. 

The most common reasons for turning to prostitu- 
tion, says Ms. Yu, are “unemployment, woken fam- 
ilies and lost virginity.” 

The most iniquitous aspect of the prostitution 
trade is the human trafficking. Sex slave gangs kid- 
nap young women off the street, subject them to 
brutal treatment to “tame" them, and then sell them 
to brothels. 

“Human trafficking is the main problem we have 
to deal with." said Kim Yung Chung, second minister 
for political affairs, whose responsibilities indude 
women's issues. Call girls, she points out, faring in 
foreign currency, and she says that in the 1970s the 
government ignored prostitution. 

She is barking attempts to reform the antiquated 
and discriminatory Family Law, which is among the 
most discriminatory in Aria, according to Sonia 
Strawn of die Korea Legal Aid Center for Family 
Law. For instance, the head of the household is 
always the oldest male In the event of divorce, the 
father is automatically given custody of the children 
and sole ownership of immovable marital property. 
Adultery is a criminal offense, but if a woman sues 
her husband for adultery, she has to file a simulta- 
neous suit for divorce. 

“She has a tough decision to make,” says Ms. 
Strawn, an American who has lived in Korea las 30 
; up with his infidelity, or she 
■ children and her home.” 

“Women,” says Kim Kyong Im, “must participate 
in the derision-making process.” 


rage and tosses the man out The Korean 
rushes off and demonstrates in front of the 
American Embassy. 

The joke picks up on a. common assump- 
tiou among South Koreans: that the Ameri- 
cans know everything going on in Sooth 
Korea, that they could remedy all 31s in 
South Korea, and that, consequently, they 
are somehow responsible tor everything 
bad. 

The Sooth Korean notion of U.S. onmip- 
otence is at the root of anti-American senti- 
ment that recently has spread from radical 
students and intellectuals to many farmers 
and ordinary Koreans. 

“The image of omnipotence is still very 
strong,” said a Korean political scientist 
who has spent six years in the United States. 
“Even among radicals, they think that 
America is running everything in the coun- 
try." 

Anti-American sentiment essentially be- 
gan with the Koreans’ severe disappoint- 
ment over the U.S. failure to intervene to 
stop Korean troops from slaughtering near- 
ly 200 civilians in the bloody Kwangju mas- 
sacre in May 1980. 

Since then, many Koreans have come to 
believe that the Americans actually directed 
the massacre. Disappointment rained to 
outrage. 

Partly to help dispel these notions, the 
U.S. government released on June 21 an 



Protesting students walking across an American flag. 


a young lawyer wbo*graduated from the £ 
p restigio us Seoul National University and 
who worked on the cases ‘The American 
government knows everything in Korea.” 
°Tbe history of anti-Americanism in South 
Korea some odd hurts and differs 
markedly from that in othercoontriea. 

Before Kwangju, the niKfig elite were the 
ones churning up the scant traces of anti- 
U.&. sentiment to protect their own inter* 
csts. President Park Chung Bee, the South 
Korean dictator through the 1960s and 
1970s, attacked President Jmsmy Carte for 
Staffing Seoul’s human rights record 
However, Sooth Koreans almost uni ver-w : 
saBy thought of the United Stales as a 
benevolent power that had been instrumen- 
tal in saving them in the 195Q-1953TCorean 
War and in rebuilding their economy. 

"The point Of departure for anteAmeri- 
was Kwangju," said ftrik Young 
Chul, a professor of political science at 
Seoul’s Kunkuk Umverrity.-^Before that, 
there was no soch anti-Americanisan." 

Unlike in other countries, Saab Koreans 

resented America when it did not intervene 

in their affairs and stop troops from hUmg 
civilians. 


At the verv least, they sip the United 
uldhave strongly < 


States shouldhave strongly condemned and 
isolated the authoritarian g ov e rnm ent of 


unusually detailed report on what Ameri- 
cans knew and what they actually did dur- 
ing the Kwangju uprising U.& officials 
drum the report is unpr e c e de n t ed in reveat- 
ing the «wiw workings of the embassy and 
the State Department. 

“It’s a case study of the limits of what 

Amer ica ns earn do — — th t Kwih s nf American 
omnipotence,” said a Weston diplomat. 

When the body of Lee Chd Kyu, a radi- 
cal student activist, turned up in a reservoir 
outside Kwangju in May, radicals almost 
immediately ranted to the United States. 


When a low-levd State Depart ment offi - 
rial nrnnramnsly said he hoped “tfacnniroer- 
ers" were caught, radicals took that not as 
sym p a t hy bat as proof that the Americans 
knew p^Kne had murdered Mr. Lee. 
Prosecutors later determined that he bad 
accidentally drowned. 

Seme radicals tmaaf afl that the United 
States had aerial photographs from spy 
planes that captured Mr. Lee's murder that 
ni ght They daimed the Americans must 
have tracked Mr. Lee by radar and known 
of his whereabouts through their spies. Said 


cy to his actions 
In their 


or report; < 

very limited information 


Kwangju, they werenrisled by rmfitary lead- 
rsinSeoul.amtheyhfldiiolQrimeaiisto 


Pressure Grows to Change Ties With U.S 


By Peter Leyden 
and David Bank 


S 


EOUL — Commuters 
crammed into buses 
crossing the Tongjak 
bridge in morning rush- 
hour traffic are currently treated 
to the spectade of Ui soldiers in 
Bermuda shorts whacking golf 
balls around a spacious golf 
course. 

The elevated bridge deadends 
on the edge of the huge U-S. mili- 
tary base in the city center and 
temporary exit ramps veer traffic 
around the base an the crowded 
streets briow. 

Perhaps no more. The bridjj 
that was begun in die early If" 
may eventually be completed 
when the US. military turns over 
the golf course to the South Kate- 
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ans next year and they turn it into 
apublic park. 

"No inn g pr do buses jammed 
with Koreans have to see green 
grass and 20 Americans and 50 
rich Koreans playing golf,” said a 
U.S. rmfitary source who asked to 
remain anonymous. “They have a 
3T pd more than a p»rk | they 
a victory.” 

As South Korea's economy has 
boomed and society rapidly devel- 
oped, and as national pnde and 
anti-Americanism have spread, 
has built on the South 
government to change the 
paternalistic militar y relationship 
with the United Stales, 

Since World War II when US. 
armed forces took over the adminr 
istration of the country from the 
Japanese occupation forces, 
Americans lave dominated the re- 
lationship. Since the 1950-53 Ko- 
rean War, they have maintained a 
permanent, high-profile presence. 
More than 43,000 troops ate sta- 
tioned here. 

Their spadoos central base sits 
on some of the most valuable land 
in this crowded city. Thor televi- 
sion drannri js the strongest and 
sharpest Americans are rarely 
prosecuted in Korean courts. Ko- 
rean »TTngrf farces are ultimately 
headed by an American. 

AH these terms were set at least 
20 years ago when Sooth Korea 
was severely underdeveloped. 
South Koreans now want to 
change the inequalities — al- 
some changes will be 
■with logistical difficulties. 

“We wrote you a blank dock,” 
said a Foreign Ministry official 
involved in renegotiatiim the rela- 
tionship. "Now we need sane sd- 


sariy 
Rob Tae Woo 
visiting UJS. 


■level 
negotiations 


have proceeded on several levds in 
four main areas: 

• The US. Army base. The 
sprawling 630-acre (254-hectare) 
militaiy base and bousing for de- 
pendents in Yongsan district fits 
smurdy fat the geographic center 
of the city and takes up atmnnt u 
much area as the island housing 

the fmanrial dis trict and die Na- 
tional Assembly. 

Baft sides have agreed in prin- 
ciple that tire entire bare should be 
moved outside Seoul by the mid- 
1990s. However, they have not 
agreed on who should pay the 
daggering costs of building facili- 
ties of the same caliber — includ- 
ing another golf course. 

In May, the Korean govern- 
ment announced that the 18-hole 
golf course would be turned over 
to rite Koreans by October 1990. 
Some think that will be mtmgh to 
delay the entire relocation indefi- 
nitely. 

"Once the Koreans get the ntif 
course, tins is the token they 
need,” said the U.S. military 
source. 

•The US. television station. 
The station broadcasts throughout 
the peninsula and has the lowest 
and best frequency because it was 
the first 

“The Koreans are saying: 
‘Here's our best channel aimed at 
43,000 Americans, and wehave 43 
nriffioa Koreans settling for sec- 
ond best,'” said the military 
source. 

Koreans want the channel and 
they want the Americans to shift 
to cable television by next year. 
The deal has yet to be formally 
struck. 

• The legal status of UJS. sol- 
diers. The Americans have auto- 
matic legal jurisdiction over GIs 
c o mmittin g crimen cm US. bases 
and even outside the bares. Even 



An American plane in Seoul : A new home in the offing f 


with serious crimes inch as murder 
the Koreans must inform the 
Americans tint theywffl prosecute 
a suspect in Korean courts. 

A cnrnimttoe of Koreans and 

Americana that has been working 
since December will soon make 
recommendations for change. 

• Command of the Korean 
Armed Forces. The combined 
staffs of the aimed forces are 
headed by an American four-star 
general In time of wax, Korean 
armies are ultimately con t rolled 
byan American. 

A delegation of Korean military 
officials are expected to talk about 
altering tins command structure 
when they visit Washington far 
3 tafia ' 


• AH these ad^tstmotis may tom 
out to be shorMexm remedies. The 


annual talks this month. 
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say they had 
on events' imr 

» 

ersin! 

stop the sovereign government from using 
their troops to quell dvxl unrest 
Since 1980, and especially with the last 
two years of increasingly democratic free- 
doms; Koreans have come to see the Ameri- 
cans as ran ch more interventionist in their 
history- 
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hffiiy of a gradual withdrawal of 
US. farces from Saudi Korea in 
the 1990s. However, both sides arc 
committed to the current level of 
troops for now. . 

■. Meanwhile, the golfers are en- 
joying their course md seem un- 
perturbed about the move. 

“I guess l ean sacrifice my golf 
for die Seoul citizens,” said Randy 
Lee, a Korean-Amancan. after he 
stmkfais putt and dimbed into his* 
golf cart 

Besides, he said, “They prom- 
ised us that they would pro us a 
better course,” 
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MEMAMARKETS 


Has Advertising Become 
Obsessed With Comedv? 


1-X : 







*N 


By RANDALL HOTHENBERG 

New York Tima Service 


Brazil 
Overdue 
On Debt 


J ana &CTVJCC 

«« like the comedian ItevT 




sieve Martin, muttering that 
in eariv Jime°ShS lt startcd after Oie^^Show 

oddbS headlines sad 

Aaninated the International 
m Qum «». Jack Trout and A1 Ries, 

the very fabric of the indtu* 


Batik Payments 
Effectively Halted 


try. 


And David Ahachfller, the 
copywriting cofounder of 
AltsdriUer Reitzfeld Davis- 
/Tracy- Locke, said on Fodayi 
“Comedy is inherently intru- 
sive, and given the clutter on 
TV one can make a strong 
ipargameni for using it But a lot 

nf iid F*»1 that -- I —r . 


Humor is a crucial 
weapon in the 
creative arsenal 


38 


surprising. 



^nsfed that much of the comedy we’ve seen recently is only 
comedy for comedy’s sake. It doesn’t fflmmnate the product” 
(3iff Freeman wants to defend the craft of mirth-making. 
^ Ho w man y times can you use drama in oammercialst?*’ asked 
Mr. Fr eeman, chairman and executive creative director of Cliff 
Freeman & Partners, a subsidiary of Saatchi St Saatdu. “Ifseasy 
to sen sentiment to <^ents and bo for the henTt«trr«i 0 s hntwwtmt 


mm iucioncai iiounsn, ne ai 
hugging babies can you watch?” 

Mri f ^tta nmi ’s argument is biased, and wdtt it should be. At 
Fit^eiald Sample, he devised the classic comic commer- 
oak “Wterfs the BeefT and “Russian Fashion Show ” both for 
Wexunrs International Tim , the hamh « r gp r rfiam 
With his own agency, he created the television ads for little 
Caesars pizza restaurants — one spot features a nunwr, squawk- 
ing counter clerk folding a pisa box into the shape of a pterodao- 
& — Jhra won this year’s One Show gold pendlfor the best 30- 
second television «wtpaign 


N 1988, HIS WORK FOR Philips lighting Co. — showing 
I the comic consequences of a hghtbnlb burning oat pram*- 
■a. tardy — won the CHo award for best television camp aign. 

To Mr. Freeman, humor is a crucial weapon in the creative 
arsenal because it is surprising. “The worst thing you can say 
about a work is, *Oh, I’ve seen that before,’*’ he said 

Moreover, comedy is timeless “became if s almost always 
based on some human relationship or frailty” he These 
eternal verities often allow humorous campaigns to canthme for a 
long time, building value into the advertisnig idea and, implicitly, 
into the product itself. 

Mr. Freeman cited Chiat/ Day’s ads for Nynex Coup. Yellow 
Pages — the hilarious charades that illustrate phone book catego- 
ries and the slogan, Tib's out there, it*smhere” — as a campaign 
“that can go on forever.” 

It’s not only humor that survives the test of time, of course. 
Eastman Kodak Co.’s “limes of Your Life’ 1 ads have been 
running for decades, a testament to the durability of sentiment. 
But Mr. Freeman insists (hat a look back on what he calls “the 
golden age of advertising” — an era only 20 years gone — will 
show that the most memmaUe advertisements wo^ and remain, 

funny. y ' 

to comedy," Mr. Freeman said. Witness 


Walter Mondays devastation of Gary Hart during a debate in 
xx&tfc primary campaign, with “Where’s 


the 1984 Democratic primary campaign, 
bedFT 
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SAO PAULO —Brazil, the do- 
vdof»ng world’s biggest debtor, 
said Tuesday it was overdue on 
$800 miTHnn in interest payments 
to the Paris dub of creditor gov- 
ernments, and bankas arid the na- 
tion’s payments to «r*mmarc j«l 
banks nave effectively been halted. 

On Monday, Brazil ftrwsnliriated 
all its foreign exchange operations 
in the central bank to protect its 
foreign exchange reserves, which a 
leaked government document 
amounted to $5.6 billion. The new 
system began to operate Monday. 

“It is basically saying, “Look, we 
don’t have the money, fellows,”’ 
said Dick Hayes, a Bank of New 
E ng l a n d representative in Brazil 
“In a sense, payments are stopped 
to the private sector,” he added. 

Rosa Dakin, a Finance Ministry 
spokeswoman, confirmed that Bra- 
zil was overdue on interest pay- 
ments of about $&X) zmffion to the 
Paris Club. “It win be paid as soon 
as reserves permit," rite said. 

Ms. Dalcm said that Brazil was 
currently up to date with interest 
payments to hantm, but Finance 
Ministry officials acknowledged 
that this could change with the new 
system of centralized foreign ex- 
change operations. 

Bankers say the centralization of 

See DEBT, Page 12 


Behind the Television Screen 
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Carlton Leads 


In Lucrative 


Support Field 


By Steve Lohr 

New York Timet Sendee 

LONDON — Carlton Com- 
oumicatioas PLC is scarcdy a 

hnnschnM mww» 

But chances are tint most 
households in the United States 
or Britain that have recently 
watched a movie, home video cr 
tdevision have had their screen 
entertainment enhanced, edited, 
processed or duplicated at some 
stage fay Carfton or by Cartton- 
made equipment. 

Cariton haa become a leader in 
an increasingly lucrative busi- 
ness perhaps best-described as 
tdeviskm’s backroom: providing 
support services and equipment 
to the fast-changing video mdna- 

try- 

The wodd television market is 
growing rapidly, fueled by teeb- 
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nological advances, chang in g 

viewin g hahita anil Hi-frgrrlnnnn 

esperiSy the opemng of more 
commercial rfiannrin in E nrtye. 
Although many companies ca- 
i needs, ra 


ta to ttievisinn’s : 
from such major equipment 
makers as Sony Cora, and Am- 
pex Corp. to small mdepe&deut 


producers, much of tbs televi- 
sion-support industry is highly 
fragmented. 

Carlton, fay contrast, now oc- 
cupies much of television's back- 
rocan, supplying everything from 
stage props to sophisticated spe- 

See CARLTON, Page 13 


Bonn Posts Rise 


In May Trade 


Surplus Figure 


By Richard E. Smith 

International Herald Tribune 
FRANKFURT — West Germa- 


od a massive trade 
making a record imbalance in 1989 
a virtual certainty and giving 
Group of Seven leaders another 
reason to confront the thorny prob- 
lem of unequal trade at tbdr sum- 
mit in Paris next week. 


successful in cutting its surplus 
with the United States, but its im- 
balance hug increased with Western 
European countries. 

Estimates for the trade deficit for 
the year range from 130 billion DM 
to 150 billion DM, widening from 
128 bOHon DM in 1988. 


West Germany said its trade sur- 


iermany! 

phis rose to 10 J billion Deutsche 


marks (S5.43 billion) in May, op 
from 9.9 billion DM in April and 
103 billion DM in May 1988. 

The surplus in the current ac- 
count, which adds trade in services 
to that in goods, rose to 8.6 biffion 
DM in May from 7.7 billion DM in 
April and 73 billion DM in May 
1988. 

Even more significantly, the 
merchandise trade surplus for the 
first five months of 1989 showed an 
increase of 253 percent from the 
corresponding period in die previ- 
ous year, to 56.4 billion DM. 

“The surplus is enormously high, 
especially when you tab; into ac- 
count the fact that May includes 
many holidays in West Germany 
said Peter Pietach, an economist 
with Commerzbank. 

The Group of Seven industrial 
nations has been pressing West 
Germany and also Japan for some 
time to reduce their luge trade sur- 
pluses. West Germany has been 


The booming German economy, 
with industrial capacity nearly at 
full steam and unemployment fig- 
ures beginning to fall Aided ex- 
pons of 51 billion DM in May, up 
more than 7 percent from the same 
month the previous year. 

Some analysts said the growth of 
the trade surplus could slow but 
cautioned that statistical factors 


would play a role. “The rise was 
sharp in the 


first quarter of this 
year and slowed down in the sec- 
ond quarter, but, in fact, growth 
was steady and was distorted by 
iftBhnical changes in the statistics,” 
said Ernst-Moritz Lipp, chief econ- 
omist of Dresdner Bank. 

Economists pointed out that 
West German accounts are also be- 
to show strong returns 
investments; 


“Over the last four years. West 
Germany has exported capital of 
about 300 billion marks, and the 
returns on these investments are 
becoming substantial” said Ulrich 
Hombrecher, chief economist of 
Westdeutsche Landesbank in DOs- 
sddotf. 


WorldBank Targets the Need for Financial Ref orm in the Third World 


By Hobart Rowen 

Wa s h i n g t o n Poet Service 

WASHINGTON — With their financial 
systems in disarray, heavily indebted Until 
World nations are not Mkety to receive suffir 

oent funds through the meansproposed by 
Treasury Secretaxy Nicholas F. Brady, ac- 
cording to a new worid Bank report. 

The 1989 Worid Development Report, 
officially released Wednesday, challenges a 
key tenet of the so-called Brady plan, say- 
ing it would not necessarily lead to a new 
influx of cash for developing countries. 

The UR plan caflsonfareign banks to 
write off some debts, hdpsng creste the 
conditions for more p rodpetive investment 


in indebted coontriesL It also calls on banks 
to step up new lending. 

But Third Worid nations could not 
count on increased investment even if re- 
duction of fiver foreign debts 
more creditworthy. “All the evidence 
paints to continued low capital flows to die 
developing countries in the coming de- 
cade,” the report said. 

Millard TA^ pnridpal aptimr of the 
Worid Bank report, argnes that Third Worid 
countries faA* the reality that their 
finimraal systems “are today in d isarra y.** 
What makes tire weak state of the poor 

nations' financial systems significant is 
that over the next 30 years or more, they 


will have to depend increasingly on their 
own resources, mobilized by thor own do- 
mestic banks, the report said. This win be 
the case even if present efforts to reduce 
Third Worid debt are successful 

The main question raised in (he report is 
whether tire crumbling banking systems in 
tire poor countries will be tp to the task they 
face in tire recovery of then economies. 

“Far several decades after Worid War 
Q,” tire report says, “regulation of the 
financial system in developing countries 


was designed to control tire economy rath- 
er th«n less 


foster the safety and soundness of 
banks.” In most poor countries, these 
banks are controlled by tire govern m ents, 


which allocate credit and set interest rates. 

“To operate effidentiy, financial institu- 
tions and markets have to be guided primar- 
ily by market forces rather than govenunoit 
directives,” tire report concludes. Bat tins 
implicit odl fora shift away from public to 
private banldngwill raise sensitive political 
issues in many Third Worid coon tires. 

One section of tire report, entitled “How 
Good Bankers Become Bad Bankers,” of- 
fers the equivalent of a cram coarse ou how 
to take a sound bank and make it unsound, 
ranging foam “cosmetic” efforts to hide 
losses to outright fraud. 

“We know what needs to be done,” Mr. 
Long said. “The measures that need to be 


followed in these developing countries are 
very similar to what needs to be f ollowed to 
solve tire problem in tire United States: 
You have to decide how to allocate these 
losses, and in most cases we know that it’s 
not tire deposit holder being asked to pay 
those losses, but the taxpayer.” 

In addition, the countries need to build, 
in some cases from scratch, “a system of 
prudential regulation to discourage fraud 
and mismanagement,” Mr. Long said. He 
and Mr. Hscher sugg&ted that some coun- 
tries would be helped by “financial Kberal- 
ization,” meaning a movement away from 
public to privalebankmg, with less empbar 
as on capital controls. 


j Currency Rates 


Coffee Price 
Plunges as 
Pact Ends 


Compiled by Oar Soft From Dispatches 

LONDON — Coffee prices 
plunged to eight-year lows on 
Tuesday after the collapse of a 25- 
year price support pact 
Coffee for dd^voy m September 
dropped £90 ($142) a tan at tire 
opemng of the London market to 
£850, tire lowest in eight yean. 
Prices lata found some suppe'v 
and bounced back to £881 but 
e nd ed at £878. Rices had fallen 
about £75 a ton on Monday. 

Before it became dear tire 74- 
nation international coffee agree- 
ment was Ekdy to be scrapped, 
prices had generally held above 
£1000 a ton. 

“The news is negative and tire 
immediate reaction very pmfict- 

ahk^ ttvn^nrgneeyji^t a n an- 

alyst at Garard & National Inter- 
commodities. 

SeBmgwasparticolariy heavy in 

London an Tuesday because tire 
New York market was dosed fra: 
the Independence Day holiday. 
Late Monday, the intematmual 


Coffee Organization deckled to sus- 
pend for two years export quotas, 
which had been used to regulate 
supplies to the crversuuphed wedd 
market to guarantee starae paces. 

This effectively threw worid cof- 
fee prices to tire mercy of tire free 


tuitions b»d 
f between Bara- 


than a year of m 
failed to bridge a 
zfi, the world's 
dneer, and tire 
leading consumer. 

The United States, supported by 
producers of mild coffee varieties, 
waited to be allowed to buy more 
mild coffees, but producers of ro- 
busta coffee were worried & would 
cost them market share. 

Analysts have already said they 
l to 


mertas- 
rcrild arabica coffee 
onto the market. 

Export quotas have been in force 

since the early 1960s, apart from a 
19-month break in 1986-87 and a 
in tire 1970s. They are 
to nutmtam tire average worid 
above a target m i ni mum of 
11.20 a pound. 

During the negotiations, there 
was disagreement ova producers 
sdEng coffee to countries outride 
tire agreement —mainly East Koc 
and Middle Eastern states — at 
cheaper rates than those paid by 
member countries. 

Faffing prices mean additional 
problems for the pro du cer coun- 
tries, mainly indebted African gnd 
Latin American states. 

“With tire weight cf coffee in ibfi 
wodd k seems to me that aprice war 
oould break out,” said Tony Wood, 
the director of Rwandex, a private 
coffee- trading firm in Kigali, tire 
(Reuters, AP) 



Taking care is part of our 
tradition at Republic National 
Bank. It comes from a deep 
respect for the basic laws of 
banking. Such as keeping assets 
safe. Building strong capital. 
And avoiding risk. Your partner 
at Republic National Bank 
adopts this traditional approach 
to private banking. He knows 


that preparation is fundamental 
to safety, and that concern for 
safety ensures you will attain 
your objectives. 

Taking care. That’s the secret of 
Safra banking. 

Republic National Bank. 

A matter of trust. 


REPUBLIC 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
(SUISSE) SA 



A SAFRA BANK 


BD . . head OFFICE; 2. PLACE DU LAC ■ 12M GENEVA -TEI- (022) 28 It 10- FOREX- 10221 29 OSD* 
»«CHB= t v 1AC 
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International Business Message Center 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


ONSHORE* UK 
LTD COMPANY 

hfitecra 

^ Qnnd 

m omer omnafR 01 
• Confidenliol advice 


• Ifesdera/hroigroricxi 

• Bod Ts^enftom 

• tewntan & Acfonsktfm 

• Mfa.te6sj§M»Atrtra 


L COMPANY 

Samos ltd 

Sowreijm How, SMea Rood 
Si John*, Ua of Mon 
Tot 10624) 71881 
Foe [0624| 71 BOO 
Tata* 62 8554 K90M G 
London touwntvi 
2-5 Old BenTSt, London W1 
Tot 01-493 4244, He 28247 K3LDN G 
fat 01 -471-0605 


COMPANY FORMATION 
UJCAWOHDWM 

• Nonxnoa Ssvias 

• C onpmy Acminiarirtion 

• Cvraob IbAuaurmo 

• BurawAdwce 

• Fsnonal ft Carpcrafti Tax 

• Cbrnufoncr 

• Acco u rtnncy 

READY MADE CO’S: 

Prab^om noma afetabta raxfcfeda 

COMPANY SEARCHES & 
CREDIT INFORMATION 

Fro* aduico& bredint 
FALCON BUSINESS SERVICES 
Victoria Haute, 25 Victoria Stmt, 
Lnisrpool LI 6BD, LX 
Tot 051 236 3443 Ol hood 
Fra, 051 255 VO® 

Taira 626179 FALCON G 


DBA WARE, USA 
INCORPORATION 

Fort, Deny tampan Formoooo n tax 

haven Dwraro. Ful service nfcdfe 
USA office & oddrtra 

I 

umuuianK ufjnmRAi, 

Am inrornxrfion. QxAjch 

DBCOKP AMSBCA. MC_ 

P0 3ax 9540 

Wlfenaton, MoMn 19809 USA 
TeL 3027646414 Fra 302-652-5412 


WSI FUTURES 

Lxensed broken. 

FSgHy soocbhU toon rf bo* 
pliymb end mm trader* now 
—«f» new managed ocoouRte. On o 
negotiable praAFraring ban aniy. 

fa foiho id w wha 
WS RV-, FC6 30121. 3001 DC 
lattanfam-Hoftand Tala 1-10- 
4053000. fee 31-10-4047562. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTMENT SOUGHT 


Laostar boxed AthmiUng/fiHUiig/ 
— Cixeer viXcngt/ nianufac- 
i produdi inducing 
, - - - feafar.ufTjarttir re- 

quns xwwtroenl ocptn la rurtior 
growth req u irantarta . Herd) on Mono- 
pnriol pod or ooocxoaxivn direaonnp 
Bo* qphom. Curort tnmowr Elm 
Qtantt ind ode trad fanfag UK 
conram 

Deft* do Dens Wob, Poor Morwd 

"***1 S$iag"’ ,lte ‘ 

fad Mniek Mdxfodi ora outflowed 
by the knftute of Chartered Aooovn- 
tatm m Engknd end Wdfef to any on 
Invedaenl fawnes. 


INIBMAHONAL BUSINESSMAN- 
Extarw* exponent ft ow xxdxw n 
{mono, property ft trade, web to 
increase octwty. VMoenw opportu- 
rife to ossoaaM with eompaiei/ 
etfdbEdnd MiM wdh pr awn 
bodyound radfefl >8 etp r&de- 
rafe/imp row in Eirape ft ndemo- 
tiondly, prtcnWy intoratad m bid- 
neats wndi now da oariiflow . G*- 
n fe prejottt lJ4 faMBU^nO prtparty 
dcYcfoproorti ZAiNPOpng pcopiiy 

" yy *. r,y 

guraons m USA, Europe & ru mi 
fureSna requiraranlt for m above. 
Sjytor&sng & dbtr 25 ution. Coriart 


WE BUY A» SHI AT DISCOUNT 

itandby lettari of awfit. Japanm 
Yen, Srau Fiona, Gwmra Maria, 
Man Liu, Ruvim Roubles. Jcgxrae 
carti Re a lm of deposit, Japmesa 
pronx Bo ry nates, Chinese paters 
rand by Centra Bank of China, 
crude of, gold ax) tfcxn orfa (dom- 
inium ingots, sugar rice, comer*, 
hotob. used erode ai rafineries and 
used whole fac tories raft eonpleie 
manufaduring dents. Tfa On Haag, 
Hdfed «.BW( x 070*3717 or 
fra ©8-247472 u nra i om Mr. f- 
Okafar. WRVB5AL BdTSFnSES. 
P.O. Bax 106% 2501 HB Den Haag, 
HolandL 


M1BMA1MNAL OMHOK 

COW ANY INCORPORATIONS 

F RO M US$150, 

Compreherahm pnAmand seniOBS 
nduae m ax n et . 

Ifep rai enM r ua offices. 

Powers of attorney, telex, telephone 
Fra, mai fa w m kng waridwide 
niand MNoorcw 
Notiond House. 

SarXon. Ide of Maa 
Phomt(pSM8245K 
Tlx 628352 Uarfafac (0624) 823M9 


OFF SHORE C OMWtj-a 
6 Free prnfeirional consulkilions 


• Ful corrfkfenSd services 

• London imx— Adlu 

• Ful uAie r ntruti on Servian 

Atfun Cuuuxiy Fmmation UdL, 

1? Peel bL Douglas, hb of Mai 
Td 0624 26591 lbc 627691 ASTON 
fat 0624 25126 


WORLD STOCKS 
IN REVIEW 

IN THE IHT EVERY MONDAY. 
A CONCISE OVERVIEW OF 
TRADING ON MAJOR 
WORLD STOCK MARKETS 
DURING THE PREVIOUS 
WEEK AND A LOOK AT 
LIKELY DEVELOPMENTS 
AHEAD. ESSENTIAL 
READING FOR INVESTORS 
AND PROFESSIONALS — 
WORLDWIDE 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


CANADIAN 
WSLLESTABUSHB) 
FUNK RELATIONS CO. 

CSxna jn dudx fa hrd ft a 
Fiovmod government, ® ra 01 

lord ft n afend oampadw- fadyt 

514 OxftxSwjS Wld S. 
Atet*, Cspada. T5J 3G1. 


Tel 


FANTASTIC 0FFBM 
AMEXCO-AG: 

Company far tenting and fina**, 
founded 1970 ■ Mi l ayd awd finnnona 

b tor sole far *• bra price otter in S- 

It si alia ewdble to lobe over the raw 
office win Amaxco tdaphnwi-fcawnd 
tdaxiwodtan. 

ImiY fa AMEX CO AG, PX). Bra 13. 
FV9493 Mouren, Ljechtewftwv 


ENGUSH FOR BABES 

rad far i W d t ra rad oduBx 
En fayobla x6 of 

oufaftipu and boob udng a uncym 
method. Suans guvantead far any 

ton etc Cortot Helen Ucron 
Hararft DJNL Mogav 201 B2 brad 
Fax: 972-6-7B5 764 oft H. Doran 
Ti 6785766/86 


5H4KX MANAGES of companies 

with a serious iedanst m e^nxing 
their mtamafand odwi fai thro uy* 
natiapefien It praiedl fhmad ay 
World Bm* and ihx htar- 

American Development Bade ihmdd 

canto) us. We have devdoped a 

unique aosSafficiarx rafxoaai ttx* am 
be chedeed wiri our prestigious 
efiertde. DAM_Pevdramei* rad 
MraagnanlL 1575 Eya Sbeet NW, 
WoSoi D.C 20005, U5A. 

fagg*MgLwbja»g^ 


MASKSWG- 
B4GWffiUNG_ 

_ _i partner waited to exploit «x- 
dusrie EEC. righS to tededTpraatod 
prod u ct M* m* p a fama vaoai (* low 
cod Inart/load beorina7w3 not bum ai 
1,000 dng.C. Details; 

FraVocpOTptGCl (UK). 


PRESTIGIOUS 
ART MAGAZINE 

for sale 

Bmfd in Londcxi 
I reply to Bra 3116, LHJ, 
63 Lang Atm, London WC2E 9JH 


ECXJfTYfXIMT VMUS 
PARTNBIS FOR 

Ui. REAL ESTATE DEYQOFMBfT 
Suoarafd buMer with sevtrd com- 
pUad deunlopmerts demos cqptd to 
davdop e ura iiw riii raoi mtatn xi New 
Yorfc/ffaw Jsnay oraa GucnxXaed re- 
lam. Write PO Bax 98, Sound, New 
Jasay 06875 LEA or rat 201-246-1777 


TEXTU MACHMRY 
Tratpra Production Madina 
CoftonSwob forming Moddna 
Cotton Pod Mo&toa 
X. FACTND4UDWIG & Cd AG 
Jam 

Tdi P5) 2B 31 41. The 875349 FALU CH 
Telefax. Q55-2B 42 60 


VBUWONr, USA COVORAHON with 
40+ yean «« ■ e xp erience 
owrang rad o pnredn g rami; Haiday 
m ana Kra u n w^ira B V bbcwhiq 
re-financxig af emfing properties and 
fmrarag of now devalopmaah. Con- 
tort BA WaKe, Amariera Rraumcai 
Corporation. Td. 802483-2311, FAX. 
0027750113 


WE 8 UY/CASH STW8 Y l/C fra 
mgn currency exchange rad we lend 
agrast praieds thed are badsid up by 
proper guarantoa. praraaafc*iv«i 
aoM Contort ZtaWu Mura 
man! SerwCH Pto Ltd, 150 Cad 
Street, 0501 Why On L3a Bldg, 
Sjngcpora 0106 or fee (651 2231168. 


Uka To Invwt fa Canada? 

JlSOflOO MUbuil Oban wda to tin 
vifnw ef IS Hmevnxd, Kitchener, 
Ontario. N2M 1W9. Or phone (519) 
7454490. Or Fra (519) 745*48. 


I nde pw de nt sw a axi ve yrang rap- 

r es e n ted!*^ wrm experienu h xder- 
noiond bums and trave l, fluert in 
Engfah. Seela offers from ccmpanias 

raiding to prarada axport/impart 

with USA/Jcpan/lrxfa. Cordact fad, 
P.a Bra to. Houston, Texas 
77267 USA. TA713/4403429. 


AUSTRALIA MIGRATION rad 
i i ras teaenl - ranim u m half mBon USft, 
Detail ai official scheme rad papa- 
ration of apptoB fan by world rad* 

brand exp ert s oeere riS ed by Aus- 

ftdai gmranment from ManWra - 
Agdiafial P jOl Box 76 (ML CH- 

J211 Genew^S-itwriand 


MARKETING PRODUCTS IN THE SOVIET UNION 

Since 20 years we advise companies in merketing capitcd 
equipment, establish contacts, take care af moling campaigns 
and assist in contract negotiationa. 
far father inhnnaHom pbesa tend ut a far quota® HTAJSSK 

Switzerland 21-9630780. 


USA Long Island (New York) 

For sale 

BUSINESS PROPERTY 

exceDently situated in modem industrial park, 10 
min. from airport Built: 1979, floor space 2,050 sq.m. 
(550 sq.m, office, 1,500 sq.m, production). Surround- 
ing land: 5900 sq.m., 50 parking lots. Sale price: 
U.S. 522 milL Net yield: 7% (guaranteed until May 
90). Acquisition in joint ownership possible. 

von Danlken Bolding 
Attn. R. BeegU or Mrs A. Sptelmann 
CB-3014 Aaran, Switzerland 

TeL: 018 41 64/24 38 31. Fax 01041 64/22 42 14. Telex: 981481 


500,000 Rolls 

(Hoff MRSon) 

SSghdy imperfect ready pcsJed Rat 
Vmyfe and ihids Bfarwn Vinyl Wcdpa- 

pers. Latest 198 ? designs and afeun. 

To be sold at a Fraction of their normal 
cost pries. 

(anned be sold in UK and Europe), 
far fuS detaSs c o n to rt 
Telephone (UK) 061 6204415 
Fax 061 627 2026 

Telex 635091 AlbionG 


STUD 


withXVimhC 
MANOR HOUSE 
NORMANDY (Orae) 
Modernized, 105 loose boxes, 
6 staff lodgings, riding ring, 
gallops, lake, wood. 

90 ha. approx, un tenanted. 

EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY 

FEAU- HAMPTON 

132 Bid. Haossmaan, 75008 FMs 
TeL: 4008 1000. 

Fax; 42 94 98 65. 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


Man's ft Women's Ocdhing Stare 
Long blrad NT. Long lease. 
D per marth. Stae price 
or with four bedroom home, 
TeL 5162862074 (day) a 
516-2863109 MMfar Brfi 



PA1BITB) DATA DISK dtarag daWra 
■e n u fa d u rur mtow vrorid voda *■ 
fcfaiton. Product wflh potonlialbBon 
dahn sdn mm***. F rrariiw toe 

Singapore (65] 3*^301 


AU TYPES OF CARGO 
Confavan, dnss ft troftes an ft 
wed fa ode worldwide. Aka fame aad 

4378041. Tib 25585 


ASIAN DtSTROUTORS vtarted far 
Gabon dam. PKNen hi-todi U5A 

auto service that rich gm ft tfcnel 

engines ef oorbon dapoiiti to leva 
fad ft increase HP. Irt & oniy one b 

Alia MCPO, fat 1841 M**, FN- 
facings, hr dggflMSTa 722-22107 


OASSK PACKARD ROWS (Sports 

sedtii ra^siered 1939): Unique ra- 
Btaaarae group (crt/moskl leafing 

imogiiwfiva wperoKntog ftr/ogent 

ridatr, 1%D-60QP FrorUut/Man 
EXCBTIONAL OUNCE FOR xro 
ton. Wa ore bring far ra investor 

who wrab to nan money nopa- 

Sdport in ra investment sonic* com- 

pray. Busness rfan avdhrifo. T.T1 
Co.. HnlradL Telpl) 1875-1244. feu 
Gil 1B752S2 


NKEAK7 BUYER WISC5 
to nxrin quorily punhasn. 
Sand dett£i la Mr. (Tin New Tori 
516-261-9134 or fee 515261-9241 


WUNT-ON TATTOOS Tnwd^rodtd 


raOT&eto. Coctort Tamrtu he, 157 
fhxfara 9. NYC 10014 Tafc Z12- 
9254203 Fra 21M41 1972. 


BUSINESS AFFAIRS OFFICE- Ira 
enbourn riding and him non- 

Bank coducH 


Wile Bra 1233, Lswmboura 1012 
COMMUNICATION TOWERS far *fa 

or trade. May tosaafer ioal verture. 
225 fa - 525 k. 36 ndi faro. Turnkey 
price or FOB- Far mare u fa morion. 
a£ 915655-2451 USfa 


U JS TONING TABU mrauCadirar 

seeks dahibuton world-wide, tadi by 

Inch Intaraatiand, 1854 Saudi Mao 

DaiiakL Mma Arixona BSZ10 USA 
FA)t601844-9512 


UMOUE PRODUCT To hrip cMdmn. 
Dbftfaulira rigfai awdefde by eora 
try. Said o*T\/A m in UK. Tat i,m 
53282, Fra 227505. T ft T Lid Bubobsi 

Cadre Colne Way WcXfetd Harts UK. 


UNIQUE FROOUCT To help dtten. 
Dokfaution ripfe amdafaie by coun- 
try. Sold over 1/4 m xi UK. Ti 0923- 
53282, Fra 22^05. TST Ud Bum 
Canftw Cohn Way Wrirforrf HmfaUK. 


IMPORT - EXTORT CO SSG Supply 
af wfmfaey, cognac rogra, uroa, ra- 
med, paly rtlywa . efc. dan be IK 

1055. 


WE NB> WORLD WIDE ennufartxe 

- cSstribitor far new bated gone in afl 
nraxr baguages far Chrisimca mariat. 
(XT mBra 78S3, Manx, Honda 

33255-^ 


YOUR FRESBKE to Hrag Kang far 
exfy U5S75JH par mordv. Frosri raaM 
adriwi, ora cantor. Tafc B5263SH 
feci 852481 00235/8453485 Hong 
Kong Bteinra Cantor. 


■JUAN C OTTON TEXTI LES. Gray, 
Gu manta cur tort Cintex Intarratioixx 
lid, Korasupaly Road 27/472 &- 
naksikxiL Korda, Cochm-15, hxfa 
Telex B55&B5 Mm. 


asms AVAflAUE from tap Era 
opera niiklioni far propds ■ Era 

Swfe Phone 021/287733. 


IF YOU or yarn cienti are bam 
earned, dien you shodd contact us far 
a bettor doaL W. Germanyi Hxr 521 
4550 or fat 0049^478109 


MAR8B1A (SPAM), toaroi antor, 

ba/dmong, beoatnu Sitings, grow- 
ing buraan. F9QOJOOQ. Exdusmty ASM 
4746 25 33 fa il 


SKIT AS CONDmONMG UMTS 

Comperirive prion - taxnedato ddfa- 
eryex skxh Lxnawol - fee 357-51- 
27/56 ■ Lenanol Cyaros. 


2ND TRAVR DOCUhOdlS. kfeOrivo 

ba»Q«/Dep ’.W Any Garafay. GM 
26 Kkomanou, Afliens WOTGreacaro 


TOMATO PASTE 1989 PAOC. Oth* 

foodstuffs avafaUa Turkey. The 39697 
FKS. Fra 90.1.1460283. 


JAPANESE SIMM/SJPP MOOUIE of- 

farred Tokyo fax. 8133315984, toiax 
J34799 nCNBlH dm 412 


SECURITY CONSULTANT, Woridwide. 

rioAoudraL Wrist 
Thu 261361. 


EUROPEAN ANTIQUES ft Works of 

Art bom Sorth America Boyar mads 

- vTahUK 01 637 4128. 


MTL EXFUBKM I need 4 top people 

who how a burning desire to earn 
SBOt this vaar.TakUhP25 754451 


DOTjOMATK IMMUMTY - NOBLE 
TiBas - Awbowo dartro - Corortv N, 

T* 221846 Fx 7249Pq Alfaxm Create 


- PERSIAN RUGS AM) CAVIAR - 
of whduale prices. Tel ep hone . Paris 

4129.21.2) (after 3 psaf. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


B4ISI EUROPE WITH 


Canewi B aaed Troat Conytary 


• Tax planning rad logoi rastoxy. 

• CoTxxxiy fonrxAan, doreedtaton 

rad wii-jijiui 


• Office farttoa rad serntarial 
Td^n+22J731 17 50 Fra 731 53 64 


TO TRUST E GOOD - 

TO KNOW B BETTER! 
-MIHtNAnONAL NVBIlCATlOte- 
Al Servian aroUto mrtdno: 

l OCATTNOFE OPIE/A SSElS 

For aaSdarid meeting codoct 

to WrohtogkxL D.Cj JJL Strai 

offica (2* hoanJ202-828-1990 Or 
priveto no. XI-riS2-558Sk to Ewap* 
Or. Sdirti, Zorich tab 01-36323717 


5 AVE - NEW YOHC 

• Adrien • Phone • Fax • 

• Telex • Desk Boridn 

1 Buying ft Motoring 

S dxh dto. artSfad Guar rato a dff 
BS3A 5 Au #1103 NY NY 10036 
212Sl-500ILIix 21 2-221 59SB,T>4976488 


BANK GUARANIS 
NOTICE OF GUARANIES 
LETTBCS OF CREDIT 

AveBeUav Andre ThenpsM 


Fmd Out How Much Your. 
I nvitnwit Con Eam At 

I Ttrolc-Secured 
Low L-T-V (nvaomems 

rasa 

13BW.2SSL 

ROCKBRIDGE Kt, 

FINDING CORP.bKSdU 



I VTEBN ATION AL 

bitsiivess 
message center 

appear every 

WEDNESDAY. 


(UWfERilU/I\DI STIUAL BEAL ESTATE 


MADRID 


RENTALS 


OFFICE AND RENTAL 

SALAMANCA/nETnO: In mg prime 
ccmmeroai tocanon. vw otter tor t3e 
and or to Let 

200 9Q m. cf office soace on flret floor 
and 300 sqm d retail on ground 
and lower ground floors Fully ar 
concwonaa ana iutury tnsnes. 

Jones Lang 
AiftWootton 

C‘ San»m?W , 2t. 3001 MACRO 
TEL 577(956 FAX. *31 OHS! 


LUXURY SBttflCB. UK M HOS Jg 
rant to fay Iradm 

major alias from oriy 861 , BW| 0 

weekJiHtmd oenferion, _No fangtartn 


ovrifaUe mdoing pho<*»_ 
Hcratanof rad ranttoc # For 
rmg Arete Plearaw fll nwor nto» 
01222B866 

SALES 


PARK ETORE 265 9QJW. 

Office* in tuxuriom builojAfl- 

FiijM/ioaPratpiiiaaws. 

ATWNt NEAR ATHKM AVE-Ti 
My^baWn! an ptox, wMto.to 

(301)7234697. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


UK BUSNESS VISAS anragsd by 
roedafat law firm. Datatod report 
jfafltfo" to «***• hi*»w* 
hra. Afcert Arag ft Co, DapL BL 35 
Afaemarle, Street. London WlX 
ATeL 0149396*. Fra: 01-493- 
IfaiHxr 299153. 


CUP. Your Bum partner 
■t Auddrart New Zedand, far ctafah 
°f w*” dKm, ocammkdon, 
huaputftarat, a a nw u unicmi o re, pybSc 
refafag, enrtort Atohany Sfaam » 

j£ysS^"" ms “' 


ROCKY MOUNTAM JAANAOEHB4T 
.. , „ HSITTIITE 
Mralva Maiagmf & CobdoIv 
S ervices Bax 324l BauUer COROT 
USA 303/49979Z2 fee 383/4993518. 


your ofhce in few york &*k- 

to» ft FierwarAn of Ui Prtfartrat. 
W Servtca. Dm Kartof, Tefal, fax. 

NYC $ l^S D Trit 1 2S3&«7' 

Foxr 212-^00406. The 427140. 


TRAMUTUNS From Carrara. Jour- 

mAtoc mrvteai by Aulraim 28 m. 
T«tog6vMng axparieoca ■ fadto, 
boota, met mnpqpan, raendo, PR 


1 or fax do Enttort 


SOFTWARE PRODUCT LAUNCH. • 

Torgtotog Frcnca rad 6 


TimfeMfl w 

rare cmwa rrion/mwirita*. Ccrtoch 

FttotCitXTE- fee fei*45JlB181 


AtOOTECr, PROVBKR. FRANCE 
ffntton your orofad wrih ruriv 
FmncoJ^rtra. Panonotixodierrac 
Kkh, 58 rue du Una. Avignon 84000. 

UNION ADORESS BOND 5TREET. 

MJ, Phone, fee Tala^ Cbnfannca 
room. CoB 01 -499471 W/Tx 


CAHTAL WANTED 


BBjGRJM-CHAnBKS AREA SAS. 

oraerx. CompaniM to danger - vato- 
«Sa and [Tofitablo. ready ecpiH ind 
ttthm - e tort ric al nme ih*i 25 
yaarx af m atonra . looking for gnv 
iron donotar ar bwtonnmoa wtoi 
arpitd to refer la ureive prexant dta- 
aban. Open to dl mriom offan. Rtpfy 
Bax roi9Then*d Trtorae. 92521 Kto 
u*y Cndee. Fronce. 


URGBmY REQURB $20,000 far 
Maik vanturo. Start term Ffeosa 
phone fmTl -I- 41041/944463. Priveto 


HNANOAL SERVICES 


SAGAMCORP 

Gfobcf Moray Management 
Currencies Tiadng and Fond home 
Gyafaa and Venture Capital 
Guorartecd towrtmenl Pfan 
WMi 

R4TRIGUMG 

RISK-REWARD 

MATURES 

Sa/oly and ConfidenriaSty 

342 Madera Avenue. Sub 1786 
New York, N.Y. 10173 

Td (212) 972-3377; fax (212) 9724)023 


Hard to Borrow? 

aifieiari 

wviXibk rrovtoea 
W« do not mdee loans 
MMmuau $100000 
TOMS: S- 20 YEARS 
THE FUNDING 
ASSISTANCE CORP 
USA (2121 755-9400 

The 9102900659 rondfag Axraf UQ 
FAX; 212-755^339 


6-fnand. SdaflarJ rael 
Did Uprofifi FBI farecad B every 
top of the way- What* rnxft bad 
htomationd Hany Schukx Letter. 
$Z75wwr/V5D trie*, rate. Box 622, 
0+1001 Icmtaro. Swbartcnd. 

In oar 25)h yera 


US. DOUAS LOAN SOUGHT. Bex* 

prontood project Send detain AEG, 

0642 Mng Xrade, 21 Cuerrxfen 
ItoadL Stogcpare 102+ 


FINANCIAL 

INVESTMENTS 


HOUYWDOQD: Direct Parfidpcdon to 

2 feature fife, Aaxkmy aid Bam 
Araird wtorarg Hoff, kwestmeto 1C05L 
naured 0JSAAA Band), far detato 


cd Mr. Honafar 013 837-2223 107 
PCT. Far (Z13| E7-346& Priadpoh 
only. 


DIAMONDS 


ALPtEX DIAMOND Mo rai f urti .tofl, 

HowniortoZ 2018 Antwerp, Belraxn. 
Price*. Td (q 2339160. Fra 2254281 


OFFICE SERVICES 


Madrid/ Barcelona 

Your offief a ready and 
waiting. Jostmovein! 


My furnished 
office* wrih moKngud 
Half and fd eomnnmfet 
fraHaa, bed toadiora 
to dw scat prastigioui 
a. GondhiionofmaSe 


LEXINGTON M 

The htarnarianaf Buanets Caxtre 
DfagonoLfiOS - BAKHjONA. 

Td (34^4107760 Fist (34^ 410 8816 

P“ Cfedraa 141 - MADID. 

Td (34-1) 572 0360. Fra p4-l] 270 7199 


BUSINESS CENTRES 

B4IBMATIONA1. 
High don affioH and 


SdMta Office 
far Qrtm 6, Bra 442,8-1210 
. Tet 0B32/2217\9m H» 
21 187. Fa 0Q82722174297. 

LOTCOrt Bones* Space; 35 P tacud Ry, 
LONDON W1Y WT Tet WW 
1 .4398985. Tbu 23116. ftoiMW 
14390262. 

lUXEMflOURG-AUSTBlA-GHlMANY- 
fTALY-USA: Pridus afln. 65awne de 
b Gore. L-1611 LUXEMBOURG: Tfa 
0035274X8111. Tt» 60687. Fa 00352/ 
4400083. 

PARK Mufaburo - 34, Boulevard Ho- 

eroaran, F75009 PARIS. Td, 00337 

147704778. Tfe MB) 29026 6. Fa 
003371 4523^1 U0. 

TW HAGUfa HI Office Cantor HoL 
bnd. Tat 31/7TL611711. fee 60690B 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 
radta the faropera Caprid No 1 

busxwj eantre ha new co n rio tad the 
■aruktoxi of a farther 360 iqjn. ef 
prearigieui affiax ra 375 Ave Lowe 
udh aw und high Poncfadfc 7 muM- 
ingad sacretaria, executive Fumiftnv 
tafiphCtori, Ida fn, compdere. Vfat 
or ad ui on 6417801 from &30 to 
SJQani dofty unintamiotad far tfalnfa 


YOUR ATHBIS OFFICE 

Executtoe SarukeL Athens Tew B. 
GS-11S27 AtfenTGraeca. Td 779032 
Tda 714H7 EXSE, Tddfe 7795509 
Execuriwi Offries rad Bunas* Contra 


LONDON REGENT STREET 

Luxury ionised offices, ndl address, 
phone anMenng isvian. Fax, Tdax, 
Saiduiti Oman Exeaifin Cent*. 
TohOl C9623B. 1^261426. 


YOUR ADDRESS new Chaaps Sweet 
LIP. fanra 19571 5 "re JAitari, 
75006 fete- tod, fax effiere. Tab 
43594704 Tlx MHOl Fra 4256 2835 


WMA ANSWBBNG SERVKZ 

24 HOWS 

Tfa 222/53-151 


RTZ Stock May Receive Boost 

Gold Fields Buyout Could Send Investors to Mining Rival 

• aaiJ it OPO 


Reuters 

LONDON — RTZ Corp-’s slock 
market rating is Ukdy to be oh 
banced as a result of the expected 
takeover of Consolidated Gold 
Fields PLC by Hanson PLC, ana- 
lysts said Tuesday. 

The Hanson hid f or Gold Fields, 
which many analysts beHeve will go 


company is likely to be transferred ^^Mnent on the poss- 

to a different market sector, ana- eomoanv of 

lysts said. 

Most added that a transfer 
would mean a mating for the com- 

Twa, mtmmm tart a« 


the Hanson bid for Gold 
Duncan Balmer, an Mt^^t^at 


might eventually take R.1Z, text 
has focused 


cash offer, will leave RTZ as toe 
only British mining stock open to 
investors. 

‘If institutions redirect a tenth 


age _ 

8 J compared’ 
ing sector. 

“There might be a transfer of 
money into RTZ,” said Jane 


and people overestimate the nega- 
tive effect on metals pnccs from 

- economic recession," he said. 

of toe funds they get from tlw takes- J^SShieJiln' m^yst stBndqv ■ Western Mulls Mine Stake 

deZoeteWedd-Ttfegsthemm- Western Mining Cpip. ofAus* 
SIT “8 sector w the fore as far as ^ is amadciing taking full am- 
^ ^ 34 investor awareness is concemed. wol of the Olympic Dam uranium 

ra ^^ a ^ 1 ^ I r?nrnrr to S(VS that RTZ’s market ca- mine from its/oint-ventnre partna, 

pm* hmconaitwnld^somtepeople British 
Son^d its 1430 Ajence Franccftnse reported 


share bid for Gold 
ing that the market expected 
to reap some erf toe rewards of the 
takeover. RTZ shares dosed at 493 
pence on Tuesday, up from 486 
pence. 

Because RTZ would be the only 
British mining company left in the 
mining/ finance sector after a Han- 
son acquisition of Gold Fields, the 


£43 bQhan takeover cf British Pe- 
troleum Co.’s minerals assets. 

The deal announced last January 
will substantially raise RTZ’s share 
of copper, uranium and gold out- 
put among western produces. 

“The dft Hl shows that mining 

companies are a profitable and de- 
arable business to be in." Ms. 
MacKehie said. 


Tuesday. 


em Mining, ji-uciwint shmeholdff 

and operator of the mme m Sooth 

Australia, had until toe end of Sep- 
tember to decide whether to buy 
BFs 49-percent stake. 

Bp’s sale of its mineral assets to 
RTZ did not include the Olympia 
Dam mine. 


ReedSeeks 
Rise in Limit 
On Borrowing 

Rouen 

LONDON — The British 
publishing company Reed In- 
ternational PLC, hungry for 
growth through acquisition, 
will propose that shareholders 
allow it to increase its borrow- 
ing Kmxt 

In resolutions set for the 
company's annual meeting on 
July 26, Reed is seeking an 
increase in maximum permit- 
ted borrowings to £3,67 b£Qioa 
(S5.8 billion) from £12 teHm ) 
Thai is an increase to 2J times ■ 
equity from 1-5 times equity. 

Reed said in its annual re- 
port that current boxrowing 
powers wax too restrictive for 
a company that wants to ex- 
pand by acquisition. 

The company's mast recent 
purchase, two months ago, 
was of the Travel Information 
Group, a part cf Rupert .Mur- 
doch’s extensive publishing 
empire. 

Last September, Reed ex- 
pressed an interest in acquir- 
ing tire British pubfirimre con- 
g toroc raie Pearson PLC 


U.K. Brewer Korean Firm Takes Loss on Project 


Purchases 
Dutch Stake 

A genet France- Prase 

LONDON — Scottish & New- 
castle Breweries PLC announced 
Tuesday that it bad acquired 65 
percent of Center Parcs, a Dutch 

lagesjn^a deal^valued 5 xnil- 
Han ($343.7 million). 

The brewer also said it was sell- 
ing off its Thistle chain of hotels 
and spending £60 nnllkxL to pur- 
chase 50 percent of Pontins, a Brit- 
ish holiday camp concern. 

Scottish & Newcastle, which re- 
cently escaped an rmwdconie take- 
over attempt by the Australian 
brewing group Elders EXL Ltd, re- 
ported pretax profit of £138.2 bfl.- 
Hoon for the year ended April 30, a 
year-to-year increase of 22 percent. 
Revenue for the year rose 117 per- 
cent, to £1.03 billion. 

The results were dose to expec- 
tations. Scottish & Newcastle 
shares fell four pence to 333 pence 
on the London Stock Exchange af- 
ter the annnntirummt 

The company said the acquisi- 
tion of the Center Parcs stake 
would be paid for in cash from its 
reserves and possibly through bor- 
rowing. The Dutch business, which 
had pretax profit of £17.6 inflliqa 
in its last fiscal year, owns holiday 
villa ges in the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, France and Britain. 

Sr David Niduon, chief execu- 
tive of Scottish ft Newcastle, said 
the company expected strong re- 
sults from its leisure sector. Howev^ 
er, its activity remains dominated 
by brewing. 


Agatce Frmce-Presse 

SEOUL — Hie debt-ridden Ko- 
rea Heavy Industries ft Construc- 
tion Ca stands to lose $115 million 
an a construction project in the 
United Arab Emirates, a company 
spokesman said Tuesday. 

The state-run company had to 
stop building a power plant and an 
adjacent desahnatioa facility in 
Gebdali, which is about 25 ldkniie- 
tors (15 miles) from Dubai, after 
the c ons truction cost far exceeded 
its WirMwig price, the spokes man 
said. 

The firm has spent about $200 
million cm the project and has com- 
pleted 88 percent of the construc- 
tion work. It wot the project in 
1986 with a bid of $130 million 
from Dubai Electric Ca 

The spokesman said that con- 
struction costs rose sharply as the 


company had to make chfliig c s de- 
manded by Dubai Electric. 

The appreciation of the Scram 
Korean currency against the dollar. 


France’s La Gnq Facing 
'Worrying’ Loss for *88 

Agenat Fnmct-Presse 

PARIS — The financial situa- 
tion of La Cinq, the private French 
television channel, is “extremely 
worrying;** a French official said 
Tuesday. He said losses for 1988 
would be about 795 milli on francs 
($120 million). 

The channel is expected to be 
fined for infringements of its char- 
ter, in particular for screening too 
many U.S. soap operas and not 
enough locally made programs. 


increases in the prices of raw mate- 
rials and wage hikes contributed to 
the rising cost, the company said. 

Industrial sources said that the 
ability of tiie Korean company, 
which had tittle experience in large 
projects abroad, was questioned 
when it bid far the contract. They 
yirWi that the bidding price was 
also too low. 

The United Arab Emirates, de- 
manding that the company finish 
the project, claimed $80 m il l i o n in 
compensation last June and threat- 
ened to ban all South Korean con- 
cerns from doing business in the 
country. 

The builder has offered to com- 
promise, psfeigg for a $45 million 
loan from the Abu Dhabi govr''- 
ment to complete the work. 

The South Korean gw ennaen t » 
trying to privatize the com p a n y. 


DEBT: Brazil Falls Behind on Payments to Paris Chib 

The govern m ent said it would 


(Continued from firat finance page) 
foreign exchange in the central 
bank amounts to a suspension of 
debt payments to private banks. 

They said that about $3.7 billion 
of interest payments on medium 
and long-term loans will fall due in 
the second half of this year. 

Last Satnrday, the Brazilian 
newspaper O Estado de Sdo Paulo 
published a document on debt po- 
licy options, which it said had been 
sent by the Finance Ministry to 
Brazilian embassies. 

Ms. Dalrin denied that the docu- 
ment had been sent to embassies or 
that it was necessarily a document 
of the Finance Ministry, but ac- 
knowledged it had been drawn up 
by a government expert. 

The document said that Brazil’s 


reserves have been stable since 
May at about $5.6 billion, but not- 
ed there were indications that they 
could drop significantly in Hud 
weeks to come. 

It noted that Brazil had pay- 
ments due to toe Paris Gnbof $232 
mfllin n an June 30 and $580 sal- 
lion on July 1 

The document added that prof- 
its, dividends and other money re- 
mitted abroad in the first half of 
this year reached $2 bOtion, com- 
pared with $1B billion for afl of 
1988. 

At the heart of Brazil’s cash flow 
problems is its failure to reach an 
accord with the International Mon- 
etary Fund, which is unhappy 
about its failure to meet promised 
target this year. 


of gross domestic product, but ana- 
lysts predict it could reach 8 per- 
cent. 

Considering the options open to 
Brazil, the document says it would 
not be advisable to suspend interest 
payments to multilateral organiza- 
tions such as the IMF and the 
World Bank, or to the Paris Gob. 

— The document takes a dear 
stance that suspension of interest 
payments to temVa would produce 
less political faflouL 

But last week, Maflsou Ferreira 
deNdbrega, Brazfl’s finance minis- 
ter, said the country would take 
any measures necessary to protect 
its reserves. 


RWE Sets Restructuring Program 


Reuters 

ESSEN, West Germany — 
Rheinisch-WestfSlisches Bektrizi- 
totswerk AG, West Germany's 
largest supplier of electrical power, 
said Tuesday it would adopt a re- 
structuring program to boost its 
competitiveness. 

A company statement said that 
under the restructuring plan, RWE 
would mas a holding company for 
five divisions: energy, T fib 1111 ^ and 
raw materials, ml and chemicals, 
machin ery and industrial plant 
construction and waste disposal. 

The restructuring will become ef- 
fective early next year after being 
approved by a shareholders’ meet- 
ing on Jan. 18, the company said. 

“In order to secure our competi- 
tiveness on the national and inter- 
national markets we need a new 


company structure,** the RWE 
statement said. 

“RWE has developed in the last 
decade from a local electricity firm 
toacompany which fulfills the roie 

Lazard Establishes Fond 
For Friendly Buyouts 

Reuters 

PARIS — Lazard Frees ft Ca 
said Tuesday it had set up a 1.8 
billion fr anc ($274.0 million) in- 
vestment fund with a group of Eu- 
ropean financial institutions. 

Lazard Mid the fund would take 
friendly equity positions in Europe- 
an companies. *The8e capital invest- 
ments will be made principally in 
transactions such as leveraged buy- 
outs and management buy-outs," it 


of an energy supplier, but is a top 
company involved in several indus- 
try branches at the same trine," it 

IWjd n 

Energy activities will be com- 
bined in a new company, RWE 
Energie AG, the statement said. 

The Rheiniscbe BraanhoMai- 
werke AG unit, which now groups 
the raw materials and mining oper- 
ations, will be given a new name, 
Rfarinbraun AG. 

The oil and chemical sector ob- 
tained by RWE through die pur- 
chase of Deutsche Texaco AG, has 
already nhnngnri its name to RWE- 
DEA AG and is based in Ham- 
burg. 

Waste disposal activities will be 
concentrated in RWE Entsorgung 
AG. This will mdude Triendosus 
Entsorgung GmbH, in which RWE 
took a 49 percent stake this month. 


i 


Aerospatiale 
Buys ES2 Slake 

Reuters 

PARIS — The French aero- 
space concern At 
has bought a stake in 
an SOkxm > Structures, a ; 
of spec i al ized s em ic o n ductors 
based in Munich, ES2 said. 

The company gave no fir 
nandal details, brat industry 
sources said the investment to- 
taled $53 maiion, which is 
rooghly 10 percent of the com- 
pany’s capitalization when it 
was formed in 1985 by a con- 
sartinm of E u ropean mdnstri- 
al pants. 

ES2 said Aerospatiale 
would join its existing part- 
ners, which set up the compa- 
ny in 1985 to make custom- 
designed application specific, 
integrated circuits. 
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Dollar Sinks in European Trading 


Rental 

LONDON — The dollar fen 
e ag^t most major currencies m 
Tji®d^ but fr«fing was lackluster 
ance U-S. markets were dosed for 
dw Independence Day bobday 
Dealers said [he dollar droned 
m cOTtaumg specuhnou Omthe 
U-S- Federal Reserve Board would 
ease its credit policies Hus week 
f Mowing rccem signs that the 
economy was slowing down. 

They said that the general mar- 
ket view was that the central bank 

would deade to tower the key fed- 

«*1 funds rate by * quarter of a 
.^percentage pant when its pohey- 
matong committee meets on 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

The dollar dosed in London 

011 Monday, and at 
141 -55 yen, unchanged for the day. 

The British pound finned to 
$1.5878 from S1.5765 ou Monday. 

The U.S. unit also at 

1.6470 s wiss francs, down from 

1^570 francs, and at 6^225 French 

francs, down from 6.5525 francs. 

Dealers said that the dollar’s 
weak performance in recent days 
has stemmed from its behavior in 

the Tokyo markets, where the Bank 


London Dollar Rates 


ami 

Tut 

MOO. 

Dreoanmox 

dm 

1JJ05 

Pound Utrtta* 

un 

147*3 

Japmawvm 

Ml 45 

14145 

totoUqse 

1447B 

14S78 

Frandifrwc 

44225 

15S2S 

Source: Rwutors 




o f Jap an has continued to sell the 
currency in very large amounts. 

Dealers sa& that weakness has 
carried ova- into the European and 
North American 

of fears of central hank interven- 
tion in those markets — possibly 
on behalf of the Bank of Japan. 

. They said that if the Fed overtly 
its eases policy, the dollar's weak- 
ness is Hkdy to become more pro- 
nounced. 

“If the marker confirms tte Fed 
easing of credit, the <Miwr may 
breach support at 140 JO yea,” said 
Tsuneo Ohmari, senior m»nn«»r at 
Sanwa Bank. 

Dealers say Japanese political 
worries will continue to cast a shad- 
ow over the yen, but the impor- 
tance of the political factor may 
weaken in the near future before 
reviving again before die July 23 

iMialatm nl. m Japan 


Dealers said the market wflj be 
watching the U^. enjoyment re- 
port far June, winch is doe Friday, 
for further dues to the economy’s 
performance. 

They sakl a ns^ that is stron- 
ger than expected coukl prompt the 
Fed to dday any changes in policy. 
A report suggesting any economic 
weakness, however, is hkdy to be 
followed by a move to ease credit 

■ German Inflation Cited 

Leonhard CHeske, a Bundesbank 
board member; said that the in- 
crease in interest rales by the Ger- 
man central bank last week was 
intended to counter future infla- 


hjgh 



mi 

utQizatkm, 
from Frankfurt 

_ cannot orien- 
tate itself to the figures which are 
already on the statisticians’ tables, 
but must took ahead to future per- 
ceptions of inflation,” Mr. Gieske 
told economic journalists late 
Monday. 

The fact that other European 
countries also raised rales after the 
Bundesbank move was a sign that 
they, too. were stressing a stable 
economic environment, Mr. Gteske 


Taiwan Sells 
U.S. Dollars 
To Diversify 

Reurm 

TAIPEI —Taiwan has sold U.S. 
dollars and bought more yen, 
Deutsche trunks and other curren- 
cies to diversify its foreign ex- 
change reserves and prevent fur- 
ther losses from dollar h^ldingt , 
the central bank said Tuesday. 

The reserves, the world’s second 
largest after Japan, now stand at 
abort $74 bflhan, down from $76 
billion, a senior central bank offi- 
cial said. 

“It's our policy to adjust our cur- 
rency reserves to avoid ri«fa and 
exchftnge rate losses,” the official 
said. 

The central bank has lost at least 
500 bQEoa Taiwan dollars ($19.5 
billion) since earty 1986 as the local 
unit surged moire than 50 percent 
against the U.S. currency. 

The official said die bank contin- 
ued to buy the depreciating U.S. 
dollar in an effort to slow the rise of 
the local unit 


CARLTON: U.K. Firm Becomes Leader in TV’s Backroom Business 



(Continued from fiisr finance page) 
tial-eff eos equipment to programs. 

Michael Green, the company's 
41-year-old chairman, has assem- 
bled a broad range of specialized 
firms to cash in on many growth 
opportunities. Carlton's customers 
include the major Hollywood stu- 
dios, television networks and sta- 
tions is Britain and America, and 
advertisers. 

“Carlton is sitting right in the 
center of the television revolution,” 
said Jason Crisp, an analyst for 
County NatWest Securities Ltd. in 
London. 

Jessica Reif, an analyst for CL 
Global Partners Securities Corp. in 
New York, observed, “Green has 
positioned Cad ton to benefit from 
almost every aspect of the growing 
television market. And while its 

CTihgirJiar ifg fury pWUV nf aimncl v 

tun, there is nobody I 
with Cadton across the! 

Cad toe took another step to in- 
crease its stake in the television- 
support business in May, when it 
agreed to pay £513 million ($809 
sdUuo) in cadt and stock foe UEI 
PLC, a leading supplier of equip- 
ment to process digital signals for 
the television industry. 

At the time UETs chairman. Pe- 
ter Michael, said the combined 
companies would be “the interna- 
tional technology company at the 
future." 

It was Cariton’s second major 
acquisition in less than a year. In 
October, the company paid $780 
millio n for Te chni color Inc., the 
wold’s largest duplicator of video 
cassettes, rased m North Holly- 
wood, California. 

Since 1983 Carlton, which began 
as a London photographic studio 
two decades ago, has made a string 
of acquisitions to position itself in 
the television services business. 
These anqnirilions included spe- 
cialized post-production, video du- 


pheation and equipment compa- 
nies. 

The acquired and the existing 


operations have 



that 
Techmador job 
ton’s revenues jt 
million to 5337 


at an ex- 
five years 
iber. before 
the fold, Cari- 
from $23.7 
while its 


pretax profit rose from S5.4 minion 
to $76.1 millkm over the same five- 
year span. 

That growth rate shows no signs 
of slowing much soon. In the six 
months that ended tp Mt»rh | Ca rf. 
ton's revenue and pretax profit 
both doubled from the year-earlier 
period — revenue up to $365 mil- 
lion and pretax income to $65.2 
nuUkm. 

The Technicolor and UEI pur- 
chases, according to analysts, iUns- 
traie how Carlton is trying to capi- 
talize on new treads in video 
viewing and new technology. 

With Technicolor, the British 
company holds a strong position in 
the booming worldwide marker for 
pre-recorded video cassettes. 

In the United States, for exam- 
the cassette market jumped 
1 5 million units sold in 1985 to 
an estimated 190 milKo n this year. 
The European videocassette mar- 
ket is at an earlier stage erf develop- 
ment, but it is expected to follow 
much the same course as in Ameri- 
ca. 

UEI re pre sents a major addftum 
to Carlton's capability in digital 
television technology. UEI makes 
highly specialized and expensive 
image processing equipment. Its 
products will caamlement the com- 
pany’s Abekas video Systems, a 
California-based maker of digital 
storage devices, winch Carlton ac- 
quired in 1985. 

The UEI acquisition also fits 
neatly with Cariton’s approach of 
focusing on specialized, nigh-tech- 
nology niches of the television 


equipment business, rather than 
trying to on such giants as 
Sony directly. In fact, faritnn 
made more than $4.6 million of its 
pretax profits last year in the Japa- 
nese market, 

“In the narrow broadcast area 
we are in — image processing *md 
effects — we arc way ahead of the 
Japanese,” Mr. Green said recently 
in his pristine white office, its walls 
adorned with modem art and a 
Richard Avedon photograph. 

pie video industry, like audio, is 
from analogue to digital 
r. One result of the move- 
ment to the new level of 
is vastly increased freedom to 
ify a video image; once it has been 
stored in digital form, 

The practical impact of this tech- 
nology is to pararit every thi ng from 
flashy special effects to saving 
money by processing images in the 
post-production phase of a televi- 
sion program or commercial. 

To rite a simple example, a scene 
or commercial shot oil location un- 
der cloudy conditions can be trans- 
formed to sunny skies with image- 
processing techniques in the post- 
production stage. 

“Much of our business is found- 



ed on saving money in the televi- 
sion industry," Mr- Green said. 

In the fast-growing television 
market, Carlton takes risks but 
nothing Hke the media industry's 
brand-name entrepreneurs. 

The company is a supplier to 
Europe's new entrants in saieflfte 
broadcasting, such as Rupert Mur- 
doch's SkyTycviswn, a four-chan- 
nel network that began last Febru- 
ary. By some estimates. Sky 
Television may lose as much as 
$260 million in its first year. 

But Caxitan, as a supplier, faces 
□o such troubles. 


To Our Readers 

Floating-rate note prices were 
not available for this edition be- 
came of technical problems. 

Also, U.S. financial markets 
were dosed fra the Independence 
Day holiday. 


J Dividends 


Company Par 4 

INCREASED 
Mim-OIxM Stores 

SPECIAL 

I Kilim us loon Serfs 

DISTRIBUTION 

Blue cwo Value Fnd - .If 

CRi Irad Mtw invM . £47 

Snyder 0(1 Portmn Q .15 

Zmrta Total Rtrn Fd _ 4> 

USUAL 


Jkfy4 
Pay Roe 


M.UIA B-T 7-TT 


A3 7-31 7-14 


7-M 7-14 
ii-is 7-n 

7-31 7-M 
7-24 7-13 


ACM Gvt Inc Fund 
ACMGvt OupFnd Ic 
ACMManoM Inc Pd 
H o tt e r os I nan Serfs 
MFSGvtMrktT 
MF5 IntermOte T 
mfs MuttimorHet Tr 
MFSMuncsl loan T 
thrtem cat Muni VF 
Nuvcen Cal Muni (FI 
Nuvean Muni Inc Fd 
NuvnNYMunlncFd 
NuvnNYMunl viFd 
Nirvn Prmrn Inc Mu 
NuvnMunlVl Fund 
Oppenhmr MHI-Sct 
5»rllno CJWilcati 

Techno lysis Coro 

Wtnn-Otakr Stores 
Wtim-Olxie Stores 
WLR Foods Inc 


-.10 vs 


M M 
. M 
. ABM 
_ .ins 
- A630 
M A555 
M AM 
M J715 
M A673 
m jna 
M AMO 
M AM 
m an 
Q AS 
S .17 
M.MV* 
M .1414 
a .lo 


7-3B 7-1* 
7-M 7-1] 
741 7-13 
7-31 7-M 
7-31 M7 
7-31 7-17 
741 7-17 
7-31 7-17 
7-31 7-15 
7-31 7-15 
7-31 7-15 
7-31 7-15 
7-31 7-15 
7-11 7-15 
7-31 MS 
7-21 7-14 
7-24 7-M 
■4 7-21 
M MS 
10-2 7-17 
7-28 7-M 


seal; m-tnonf W y; o- en c ir t e rtyj n o n I- 


Source; UPI. 


Gommoclities 


SUGAR 


HU LOW 


ST au an* 


AU0 1000 TASS 2J775 2490 +37 

Oct 1750 2460 2J43 Z350 + X2 

Dec 1575 7A9Q zm 2465 +70 


W. 


1 z*0 2400 +40 

. 1 473 1495 +42 


May .... . . 

Aw N.T. N.T. 1470 1410 +42 

Est ml: 1AM Ids el 50 tons. Prev. actual 
saM: MO tola. Own Interest: 1S515 
COCOA 

French francs perlNka 
Jhr N.T. NT. >70 — Undi. 

Sen N.T. NT. 875 — Undi. 

Dec NT. N.T. 120 — Unch . 

Mar NT. N.T. 120 — Unctl. 

May NT. NT. 120 — Unch. 

Jly NT. NT. 120 — Unch. 

set) N.T. NT. 120 —Undi. 

EsLuol: Olais of M tans. Prow.octual sales: 0 
lots. Open pasmon : 4 
COFFEE 

French frtaK3 per ltOke 


NX 

nt! 

s 


NT. 

NT. 

no 

nt: 

NT. 

NT. 


HO 

115 

100 

120 

130 

05 

MO 


— —40 

— —25 
105 —17 

— —so 

— —45 

— —3 


EsL vol: 2 lots of 5 tons. Pray, actual solos: 2 
tots. Open position : 144. 

Source: Banned* Gom m eftn. 


London 

Commodities 


Jofy4 


Oct 


321 AO 32100 
XEU0323A0 
31140 31640 
30500X020 
301 A0 30100 
27140 2V54D 
287 JO 207.30 


Bid ask Htoti Law 

SUGAR 

UJL Denars per antrle lee 

32500 32740 327 AO 3Z1A0 
32040 32500 328J0 323A0 
DOC 31+00 3T0A0 31100 31100 
Mar 30V jOO 301 JO 30940 3O5A0 
May 30500 30100 30540 30440 
AM 27340 29900 NT. N.T. 

Oct 257 JO 20500 28740 20500 
Volume: 1439 tots of 50 Ians. 

COCOA 

Sterling per metric Inn 
Jut 011 020 024 517 032 >31 

sen 842 B43 844 0)9 SSI 053 

Dec m m to m m m 

Mar 187. S09 890 l>5 8M m 

Mar BIS m 897 013 9Q5 m 

Jot 909 115 909 107 911 9» 

Sep 134 130 N.T. NT. 932 134 

Votumo: 1440 lots of 70 tons. 

GASOIL 

US. Cottars per metric too 
Jill 14A50 MATS M7J5 USJS 14400 14400 
147JS 14BA0 14850 14L30 144J5 14475 
14575 14140 14140 14500 14740 14500 
15040 15075 151 AS 14975 14940 13000 
NOV 15140 15175 152JS 15140 15140 15140 
Dec 15240 15275 15240 15200 15140 15200 
Jan 15225 15475 NT. NT. 15500 15140 
Volume: 3778 tots of 100 tons. 

Sources: Rnrfern and London Patroieum Ex- 
chans*. 
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Sep 

Oct 


G.T. US SMALL COMPANIES FUND 

(SodM dPInvwsflwNiiGnt a Capital Variably Luxambourg) 
Itagistarad Officre % Boutavard Royd, l- 2953 lonremboMS. 

RX. Imuonboarg No. B4SSI 76 


Notice is hereby given lo the shareholders, that the 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

of shareholders in G.T. US SMALL COMPANIES FUND will be hdd at the 
head office of Banoae Internationale i Luxembourg. Sodfili Anonyme, 2, 
Boulevaid RoysL L - 2963 Luzembourg, on Friday, 21 July, 1909 at 
4.00 pjn. with the following agenda: 

1. To Coadder and approve the Reporta of die Board oi 
Directors and of the Auditor. 

2. To approve die Statement of Net Assets and the State- 
ment of Operations as at 31 March, 1989. 

3. To discharge the Board of Directon and Auditor with 
respect of their p erfo rm an ce of dothai for the year ended 

31 March, 1989. 

4L To elect the Directors and appoint the Auditor. 

5. Any other business. 

The ohareholdeis are advised that do qnomm is required for the i tens on the 
agenda of the Ammal General Meeting and dial dedsiooB will be taken on a 
simple majority of the shares present or represented at die mw+tng . 

owners of bearer shares 
ore the meeting with the 


In order lo attend the meeting of 21 July, 1989, the 
will have to deposit their shares FIVE clear days bet 
registered office of the company or with Basque Internationale & Lnxem* 
jyal, L-2953 Luxembourg. 


bo uig, 2, bouleyaid Royal, . 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


G.T. BIOTECHNOLOGY & HEALTH FUND 

(SodW tTInvtaf iM G m G W t, Luxombours) 
Rogistsrod Office; 2, boulevard Royal, L - 2953 Luxembawu 

ILG Lnembaarg No. B84840 


Notice u> hereby given ta the shareholdere, that die 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

of shanfhoktow in G.T. BIOTECHNOLOGY & HEALTH FUND will be 
held at the head office of Banque Internationale 1 Luxembourg, Soci£te 
Anonvme. 2. boulcrard RovaL L - 2953 Luxembourg, on Friday, 21 July, 
3 989 at 3-00 p.m. with fbc following agenda: 

1. To Consider and approve the Reports of the 'Board oi 
Directors and of the Auditor. 

2. To approve the Statement of Net Assets and dm State- 
ment of Operations as at 31 March, 1989. 

3. To discharge the Board of Director* and Amfitor with 

respect of tneir performance of duties for the year ended 
3) March, 1989. a „ 

4. To elect the Directors and appoint the Auditor. 

5. Any other business. 

The shareholders are advised that no quorum is required for die tans on the 
aernda ol ihe Annual General Meeting and that dedawns will be taken on a 
simple majority of the shares present or represented at the meeting. 

In order to attend the meeting of 21 July, 1989, 

will htn e lo drpre.il their shares FIVE clear dara before the meeting with the 
recKicred office of ihe compare or with Banque Internationale a Lnxem- 
bumpx boulevard Rcnul, L-2953 l^Dsmxbouig- 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


G.T. INTERNATIONAL BOND FUND 

{SeciM d'tovostwaamont 


i* hereby given lo ihe riurehoMers. that the 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
^«ter4 in G.T INTERNATIONAL BOND FVND wffl be held ai 

«•» •* B °” d 01 

oi Nrt ta* m 4 the Sale- 
‘ as at 31 Starch, 1989. 

dhmtoSrelbe Board of Directon and Auditor with 
• X B ^fKuTcrformance of dnties for the year ended 

. To electee Wreewn and appoint the Auditor. 

’ Any other bnaioeaa. 

I 1 u-s, rrjii vised ! hal no quonim b required lor ihcucinsoa tiic 

nwtoniv of the nham present or repressed » •» meeting. 

i fh.. meefinc of 21 Julv. 1989. ihe jwneni Of bearer aharw 

Ik «-»»«* * L "™‘ 

2. boulevard Royal. L-2953 Luxcrjjourp 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


GT DEUTSCHLAND FUND 

(Socthth dTnva itiii Gn m nf a Capftcrf Variabta, Luxembourg} 
Rogbtand Officm % Boutovard Royd, L- 29S3 Luxembourg. 
R.C. Luxemboarg No. B-25023 


Notice is hereby given to the ftbarebokim, tint the 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

of aharefaolden in CT DEUTSCHLAND FUND will be held at the head 
office of Banque Internationale fi Luxembourg, Sociitc Anonyme, 
2, Boulevard! Royal, L - 2953 Luxembourg, cm Friday, 21 July, 1989 al 
230 pun. with the following agenda: 

1. To Consider and approve the Reports of the Board of 
Directors and of the Auditor. 

2. To approve the Statement of Net Assets and the State- 
ment of Operations as at 31 March, 1939. 

3. To discharge the Board of Directors and Auditor with 
respect of their p er for manc e of dnliea for the year ended 
31 March, 1989. 

4. To elect the Directors and appoint the Auditor. 

5. Any other business. 

The shareholders are advised that no quorum is required for the items on the 
aemda of the Annual General Meeting and dm deoainna will be taken on a 
simple majority of the shares present or represented at the meeting. 

In order to attend the meeting of 21 July, 1989, the owners d bearer shares 
will have to deposit ihereahsra FIVE dm days before the meeting with the 
registered office of the company or with Banque Internationale 3 Luxem- 
bourg, 2. boulevard Royal, L-2953 Luxembourg, 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


G.T. UK SMALL COMPANIES FUND 

(SodM d'lnvafatoWP* a Capital Variafalo, Luxombowy) 
Registered Offiae 2, Bowhtvnrd Rayed, L-2953 Luxombowg. 
B-C. Imaaboarg No, B-2S668 


Notice is hereby given to die shareholders, that die 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

of aharefaoUfen in G.T. UK SMAU. COMPANIES FUND wffl be beUatihe 
head office of Banque lnlenationafe 1 Lu xe m b our g . Sodetfc Anonvme, 2, 
Boulevard Royal, L • 2953 Laxemho arg. on Friday. 21 July. 1989 at 
9.00 a m. with the foQomog agenda: 

1. To Consider and approve die Report* of die Board of 
Directors and of the Auditor. 

2. To approve the Sta te me nt of Net Asads and the State- 
ment of Operations aa at 31 March, 1989. 

3. To discharge the Board of Directon and Auditor with 


31 March, If 

4. To elect the Director* and appoint the Andlior. 

5. Any other badnen. 

The shareholders are advised flat no quorum b required for the items on ihe 
agenda of the Annual General Meeting and tint decisioaB will be taka on a 
simple majority of the shares present or represented at the meeting. 

In order in attend the meeting of 21 July, 1989, the ownets of bearer shares 
will hate to depouttittu shares FIVE dear dam before die meeting with the 
registered office of the cmijpnrv or with Banque laenratiooale a Luxem- 
bourg. 2. boulevard RoyaL LSP53 Luxembourg 

THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Tin? /timoitinnncnt i? matter ot recent only 


June, 1989 



Unilever N.V. 


Lit. 150,000,000,000 
12% per cent. Notes due 1994 


Issue Price 101% per cent. 


Istituto Bancario San Paolo di Torino 


Bankers Trust International Limited 
Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 
Banco di Roma 
Credito Italiano 

Dresdner Bank AktiengeseUschaft 
Banca Coinmerciale Italiana 
Banco di Napoli 

Banqne Internationa] a Luxembourg S.A. 
Euromobiliare S.p. A. 

IMI Capital Markets Luxembourg S.A. 
Kredietbank N.V. 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. 

Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 

Banque Bruxelles Lambert S.A. 

Swiss Bank Corporation 

Investment Banking 

Westdeutsche Landesbank Girozentmle 

Banco di Sicilia 
Banque Generale d u Luxembourg 
Compagnie Monegasque de Banque 
Generale Banque 
Italian International Bank pic 
Sumitomo Finance International 
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SPORTS 


In Defense of World Cup Realism 

Fear of Soccer Violence in Italy Cannot Be Dismissed 


Imematiemal Her/M Tribune 

L ONDON — Hush. This is the i 

tiYg hour for European soccer. 1 de season is over, 
the trophies have been presented, the players are on 
the beadtes. 

It is a raze and a brief respite, the last before die 
1990 World Cup which — one year and three days 
from now — reaches its climax in Rome's majestic 
OKmpico stadhnc, 

Alas, another grisly news hnfatin rfipnir he thg nfllin 

■ It came Monday 

ROB from a remote Ro- 

HTTrmrc man caveni ln 

HUGHES which the police 

— found the remains 

of a 16-year-old yomh allegedly murdered seven years 
ago in revenge for a soccer-related hooligan killing. 

Seven soccer supporters have been kffled in seven 
years, but of course Italy is not isolated. Wealdwide, 
the sport arouses adoration and violence in near equal 
nvmcnre^- 

right mini on customers wfli 
Cup games; billions wiQ watch 


But in Italy next 
pay to watch 52 W< 
via television. 

It will focus oar 
human behavior. 1 


for a sport and our fear for 
will host die games, and to 

pretend violence w31 not visit it would be to adopt the 
philosophy of the ostrich: head, in the sand. 

Soccer’s governing body, FIFA, does it very wdL In 
May, Joseph Blatter, FIFA's general secretary pub-: 
Ksbed the tbUowixig: 

“No other country draws so many spectators into its 
stadia as Italy. But this very country, m which football 
is so highly revered, has virtually no trouble with its 
fans. Lucky Italy! Let us all look forward to a bumper 
football festival!" 

On a scale of Winter ed officialdom, I place Hot 
Blatter second to Ohio's Central State University, 
which presented Mike Tyson with an honorary doctor- 
ate in humane letters. 

Like Blatter, I believe soccer is in the Italian soul 
Like Blatter, I hope the festival will overcome all evfl. 

But we won't eradicate problems by denying their 
existence. We are not players who can throw off an 
aggressor with a nifty sidestep. 

Italy's World Cop o r g an iz e rs are worded sick that 
violence might wreck the race to restructure 12 World 
rim stadiums. 

The promise of a safe seat under a new or refur- 
bished roof r emains the goal, but Turin, for one, is 
lu ggin g behind schedule. And Luca di Montezemokj, 
director of Italia *90, warns that Turin, home of two 
famous soccer teams, will be struck off the World Cup 
Hst unless local potitidans stop bickering and get 
budding —pronto. 

Genoa, has also hit a mag. It would be comic were it 
not so incompetent. Parts of the field were obscured 
from die highest seats, so the pitch was raised a meter. 

Now those lower down get a poor view — so their 
seats, their money, must be discounted. 

In Milan, Rome and Naples, soaring prices, indud- 
wmkos’ overtime pay, wdl give someone ulcers 
ore the race is wcm. 

Montezemdo and bis boss, the minister for sport, 
Franco Carrara, anticipated problems. When you deal 
with municipal stadinnu, and rely on the promises at 
mayors, you enter never-never land. 

Italy is Italy. The national government — responsi- 
ble far 3,000 billion lire ($2.14 bOhon) of improve- 


El 


meats to ffydhinw and road, rail and air communica- 
tions — fell hst month. 

World Cup organizers thought it might. After aB, 
the country has had 48 governments in 45 years. 

So the plans were always more grand than the 
expectation. Mantzemdlo, a real is, promises all will 
be well on the night. 

Whether Italy, as it hoped, astounds die world jn 

romoting touristic ** — * — 

is another matter. 

And out of the i ^ 

a failsafe festival that does no harm to the ethic of 
soccer, and none to life and ftmh of all visitors. 

That is not even solely an Italian Question. No one 
knows yet if, for example, the E n gl ish and the Dutch, 
with their vicious hoofigan followers, will qualify for 
the finals. 

No one has been able to predict where and when 
Italy’s own thugs strike. Theiis is not so much thepre- 
determined mass violence of England and Holland 
(though Genoa suffered a sustained riot between rival 
supporters in May). 

More sinis ter in Italy are the knife attacks, die 
assaults with iron bars mid screw dr ivers, the battings 
that have picked off fans as young as 14. 

FIFA ignores them; UEFA cannot. The European 
soccer authority fined the Inter Milan dub 595,000 
after fans started a fire in the stands last December, 
and fined Napoli $57,000 became spectators threw 
smoke bombs in March. 

The Neopotitans, renowned for leaving their crime 
outride the stadium walls, responded by firing mare 
smoke bombs, which hampered the goalkeeper of 
Stuttgart in the UEFA Cop final in May. 

The good news is that the Italian authorities often 
cat ch and jail the din gs. Bat it is no wmanintinn to the 
bereaved and no comfort to those responsible for the 
World Cup. 

□ 

F AR, FAR FROM the lull in Europe’s season. 
South America warms up to serious play. Brazil 
has begun the South American Cop on its soil confi- 
dently, but another of the region's big three, Uruguay, 
is in abysmal form. 

Unjguyan distractions include the negotiations sur- 
rounding star forward Enzo FrancescoK. He, long 
expected to go to Italy, is now the attraction for 
Marseille, winch has bid $3.5 mfltian to lure him from 
Racing Chib de Paris. 

While his mind is elsewhere, Uruguay suffers as this 
week’s ignominious defeat to a late goal by Ecuador 
showed. 

Europe distracts, and Italy disrupts. Argentina’s 
struggle to beat Chile by a solitary goal has roots in 
Naples and Milan. Not for the fiat time the Napoli 
captain, Diego Maradona, has seen to it that Inter 
Milan’s Ramon Diaz has no role in his nation’s team. 

Instead, Argentina selected Hugo Maradona, sib- 
ling of the Great One. Neither Maradona saved Ar- 
gentina's face against Chile; Paul Cmniggin 

Caniggja might be home on permanent leave from 
Italy. He is unhappy about legal threats in Verona, 
where he played last season and where a judge has 
questioned him in connection with cocaine trafficking. 

Drugs as wefl? No . . . na Italy is a land where 
soccer is so highly revered it amply cannot be. 

Kab Jftgfar frtfi dm tuff qf At 7Jma 



Rose Case Is Shilled 
Into 





after Murphy’s wid pitch. 


By Murray Chass 

StwYorkTma**** 

NEW YORK — The Pete Rose 
case has taken another legal turn, 
moving at least temporarily on 
Monday from the state-court level 
in Ohio to federal court. 

The site of the legal maneuvering 
was also shifted, to Columbus, 
Ohio, because of Rose’s popularity 
in GncmnatL 

The action Monday by lawyers 
for the baseball connmssmcr, A, 
Bartlett Giamatti, blocked the 
court hearing on Rose's requestfw 
a pre tinnm y injunction, which 
haa been scheduled for Thursday, 
and will very Kkdy result in the 
case's being delayed for several 

Ghunaitfb lawyers decided late 


last week not to chitjknge in the 
Ohio Supreme Court* temporary 


Yankees Observe Gehrig Anniversary with a Win 


The Associated Pres 

Dot Schulze, .promoted from the 
minors earlier in the day, pitched 
seven strong timings for ms first 
major-league victory since 1987 
and New York beat the Detroit 
Tigers 1-0 Tuesday in Yankee Sta- 
dium ot the 50th anniversary of 
Lou Gehrig's farewdl speech. 

Tam Brookens, who Eke Schulze 
had played in the Detroit organiza- 

BA5ERALL ROUNDUP 

tion last season, singled heme the 
only run in the fourth. 

The Tigers threatened to score in 
the first when Lou Whitaker bunt- 
ed for a hit and moved to second car 
Keith Moreland’s single. Fred 
Lynn followed with a soup single 
to right field, but Jesse Barfield 
threw out Whitaker at the plate for 
his major kague-leading 14th out- 
field awit 

The Fourth of July crowd of 
32,198 was boosted by brief pre- 
game ceremonies honoring Gehrig 
and a postg&me concert by The 
Beach Boys. 

A film of Lou Gehrig’s farewdl 
speech was broadcast an the soon* 
board, including his famous words, 
Today I consider mysdf the lucki- 
est man on the face of the earth.” 

Indians 3, White Sax 2: Luis 

Aguayo hit ins first home run of the 
season and Soott Bailes wot for the 
third time in four starts Tuesday in 
Cleveland. 

Bailes held the White Sox score- 
less an four hits until the seventh. 


when Cad tan Fisk hit a two-out 
single and Dan Pasqua followed 
with a two-tun home run, his sec- 
ond in two days. 

The Indian* had taken a 1-0 lead 
in the first on an RBI double by Joe 
Carter, and Aguayo’s two-run 
borne run decided the game in the 
fifth. 

Astras 10, Mets 3: Mike Scott 
became the tumor league’s first 14 
game- winner this season and the 
Astros scored eight runs in the first 
inning off Bob Ojeda in Houston. 

Scott wot for the eighth time in 
his last nine dedrious, and it is the 
i-ariwst m his career that he has 
WOT 
was in 

the Cy Young Award. 


i 14 games. IBs previous best 

in 1986 when he went ot to win 



Pirates 4, Dodgers 2: 

Bonilla hit a two-nm borne run i 
Mike Morgan to give Pittsburgh a 
3-0 lead in Los Angeles, The Asso- 
ciated Press reported earlier. 

“I thfnlc it tut my truck in foe 
parking lot,” Morgan said. “1 was 
very frustrated to make that mis- 
take with two oats.” 

Morgan the major l«gn«i 
with a L82 eamed-iun average, but 
his team's hitting «fa*np m«te 
victories elusive. 

He fell to 5-8 while the Dodgers 
reached the halfway point at 3941 
They are in fifth place in the Na- 
tional League West, nine games be- 
hind San Francisco. Last year, the 
eventual World Series champions 
were 48-33 at the midway nunfe 


MDce Morgan: Lowest ERA. 

The Dodgers lead the majors 
with a 2.60 ERA, but are last m 
baseball with a 234 batting average 
and just 264 tuns. 

Expos 3, Braves <h Mark Lang- 
ston pitched a two-hit shutout and 
struck out 10 m Atlanta, and 
Andres Galarraga hit a two-nm 
home run in the ei ghth Langston, 
permitted only one runner to ad- 
vance as far as third. 

puses 2, Reds 1: Ken Howell 
allowed two hits in eight-pins in- 
nings as Philadelphia won at home 
before a fireworks night crowd of 
56,498, the largest in die National 
League this season. 

Mets 3, Astros 1: Hm Teufel and. 
Made Canton connected for con- 


secutive home runs that brake a 
seventh-inning tie in Houston. 

Brewers 8, Yankees 5: Teddy ffi- 
gotn won for the 11th time in 13 
against the Yan- 
kees as Milwaukee got 16 hits in an 
American ffiiwe in New 

York. The Brewers trailed 2-1 be- 
fore rallying for five tuns in the 
sneth. 

Blue Jays 3, Red Sax 2: Pat Bor- 
ders’s run- scoring single tied the 
game and Rob Murphy's wild pitch 
allowed the go-ahead run as the 
Blue Jays rained in the seventh in 
Toronto. 

ImfiaiK4. White Sox 2: Joe Car- 
ter and Gxy Snyder hit consecu- 
tive RBI singles as the Indians ral- 
lied for three runs in the eighth in 
Cleveland. 

Orioles II, Tigers 4: Mickey 
Tetdetonhii a three-run home run 
and Phil Bradley drove in three 
runs on force hits in Baltimore as 
the Orioles got a season-high 15 
hits. The Orides scored at least one 
nm in each of foe first six innings. 

Athletics 1, Royals <k In Oak- 
land, California, Dave Stewart be- 
came the American League’s first 
13-game winner and Dave Parker 
drove in tiie only run as foe Royals 
won their fourth straight. 

Angela 5, Ringers 2: Jim Abbott 
set a record for majorJeague vic- 
tories In' a first-year probypitch- 
ing five-bit ball for eight inning s m 
Anaheim, California. Abbott, 7*5, 
surpassed the nrcvkius record set m 
1973^DkkRuthuen,whowHs6- 
9 fat Philadelphia. 


ti’s hearing on foe -charges that 
Rose bet on hasebafrgams. 

On Monday, they End a petition 
for removal of foe case from Ham- 
ilton County Ctazmon Pleas Court 
in Cincinna ti to U.S, District 
Cotut Such remove, when re- 
quested, is automatic, It is then up 
to the other side to a ct to get fo£ 
case back to the stale court. 

Lawyers for Rose -said they 
would take that step on Wednes- 
day, when foe courts reopen after 
foe Independence Day holiday. 

“We do not believe there is any 
merit to ft,” Reaves Katz, one of 
Rose’s tawyris»'toML The Associat- 
ed Press, referring to -GiamattTs 
effort to have fob case heard in 
federal court. 

Giamattfs lawyers, say they be- 
lieve that cases involving the com- 
missioner more properly belong in 
the federal courts. But in this in- 
stance, having lost the first round, 
they evidently fed their chances of 
success are better in federal court. 

Because tins latest step would 
take the two sides past next SuaC 
day, when the 14-day restraining 
order is scheduled to.expue, Rose’s 
lawyers would also piwbmaMy 
seek a 14-day extension of foe or- 
der. 

If the order were allowed to ex- 
pire, Giamatti could have his ad- 
ministrative hearing wifo Bose, . 

Rose, the Cincinnati Reds* man- 
ager, is accused of betting on base- 
ball games generally ana on Reds’ 
gams sperificaBy. u he is found to 
have bet on Reds games, baseball 
rules call for him to be suspended 
from baseball for life. 

He has consistently denied that 
he bet ot bastion. 

Once Rose’s lawycra fife foar 
motion to get the care back to 
Judge NorbotNadtim state court, 
US. District Judge John Hbbfonh. 
in Columbus will give lawyers Ijr, 
both sides a schedule for fihng writ- 
ten argumentsand for a hearing. 

Louis Hcynes, Giamatti’* chief 
lawyer, said he was sot tiriprised 
that the case wasmoved to Colum- 
bus but he added that he was sur- 

l^aTmurl^^^md there’ was 
“substantial doubt” .foal foe case 
was gearandya federal matter.. . 

H the doubt expressed by foe 
two-judge pand turns but to he 
wefl founded, the Case would return 
toNadcL r 1 
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GOD’S DUSTs 
A Modern Asian Journey 

By Ian Buruma. 267 pages. $18.95. 
Farrar, Straus A Giroux, 19 Union 
Square West, New York, N. Y. 10003. 

Reviewed by William rTi^pmap 

M IDWAY in his journey through 
Asia, Ian Buruma happens upon a 
satirical skit depicting a young, very 
modem Malaysian couple teaming to 
cope until their new middle-class status. 
Their behavior is carefully modeled on 
that of characters who appear in televi- 
sion ads. They talk like people in the 
commercials, walk Eke them and seem to 
think like them. They have no other mod- 
els. “Malaysian culture,” a local play- 
wright tells Buruma, “does not exist.” 

This skit expresses the theme that 
unites this fascinating account of life in 
eight Asian countries: How to retain 
some reservoir of national identity in a 
natio n hell-bent on radical moderniza- 
tion and shattering social upheaval It is 
a theme usually pursued by academic 
researchers concerned with “develop- 
ment” and inclined toward grand theo- 
ries of social change. Buruma’s “God’s 
Dust: A Modem Asian Journey” intro- 
duces us to the people who are living it 
He is foe best of guides — a patient 
interviewer who listens wdl and analyzes 
what he hears with sympathy. Buruma, a 
Hong Kong journalist who has written 


for the Far Eastern Economic Review 
and other publications, knows his turf 
wdl and possesses a remarkable ear for 
the word or phrase which defines the 
Asian predicament 

His examples are vivid. In Thailand, 
there is the ‘‘sad flotsam of Pax Ameri- 
cana” — inducting the young bar dancer 
in Bangkok’s Patpong who performs in 
nothing but cowboy boots. There is the 
Malaysian village where families disgust- 
ed with Western hedonism have retreat- 
ed to Muslim fundamentalism. Heavily- 
veiled women cook Arab dishes. (There 
were about 100 families in foe village, all 
trying to five Eke Arabs at foe time of the 
Prophet*M There are the FBqnnos still 
mired in their “addescent state of depen- 
dence" on foe United States, ever waiting 
for rescue by Washington. “The longing 
for the white wiessian and the childish 
belief in American omnipotence — com- 
munism will never succeed, one is con- 
stantly told, ‘because the Americans 
won't allow if — show how fooroughly 
co lonia l Filipinos still are.” 

No Asians struggle more intensely 
with the problem of national identity 
than the Japanese, perhaps because no 
other Asian natio n, except the Philip- 
pines, has been so profoundly affected 
by foe West American and European 
fads batter Tokyo as monsoons batter 
the southern coasts, and keeping up with 
these swift changes in fashions is for 
Tokyoites a consuming occupation. 
“Like Alice Through the Looking 
Glass,” Buruma writes, “fashionable 


Japanese are admonished to run faster, 
faster, ever faster to keep up with the 
outside metropote." Intellectual fads are 
just as demanding, as the noted critic, 
Shuichi Kato, observes: “Those who nm 
around in pursuit of the imported 
thoughts have had theiOuaon that nut- 
rung around is thinking.” 

Books ot Asia Eke “God’s Dust” — 
journalistic treatments of complex themes 
—frequently fafl. Often the Asian’s voice 
is drowned out by the authors’ own rum- 


bhugs; what gets recorded is what Asians 
ought to be saying and doing. Buruma has 
paled off something special — a book 
about Asia that Asians will recognize, 
often painfully, as rin g in g true. 


William Chapman, a former Asian cor- 
respondent far The Washington Post, is 
the author of "Inside tlx Philippine Revo- 
lution.” He wrote this for The Washington 
Past 


MR. ATTORNEY. DO YOU MINE? 
IF I ASK YOU ABOUT VDUR 
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A PRAYER FOR OWEN MEA- 
NY, by Jobs Irving 

13 PLAYMATES, by Robert B. Patter 

14 THE CARDINAL OF THE 
KREMLIN, Tom Clancy — — 
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THE NEGOTIATOR, by Frederick 

Forsyth 

RED PHOENIX, by Larry Bond .. 
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THE TEMPLE OF MY FAMIL- 
IAR. by AKge Walker 
THE JOY 
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LUCK CLUB, by Amy 
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8 13 

THE SATANIC VERSES, by Sal- 
man Rnsbrfic — 9 18 

DAY OF THE CHEETAH, by 

Dale Brown I 

WE ARE STILL MARRIED, by 
Garrison Keillor 


14 13 


SUMMER OF ’49. by David Hal- 

berstam 

ALL I REALLY NEED TO 
KNOW I LEARNED IN KIN- 
DERGARTEN. by Robert 

Ful ghiim 

A WOMAN NAMED JACKIE by 

C David Heymann 

LOVE AND MARRIAGE by Bill 

Cosby 

ITS ALWAYS SOMETHING, by 

GOda Radnor 

THE GOOD TIMES, by Rnsedl 

PAPA. MY FATHER, by Leo Boa- 

cwB* 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF TIME by 
Stephen W. Hawking 
HT THE 
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STEADVON. vou know what 
HAPFB4ED TO CHALK! E WHEN 
US MISSUS M4LKED IN AND 
COPPHS HIM BB+W1NG 
UKE THAT— 
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I KNOW, DEAR 
BUT WE CANT 
ALL LEARN BY 
OTHER PBDPLE’S 
r MISTAKES 
- SOWEOF US 
HAVE TO BE 
THE OTHER 
PEOPLE. -RT 
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McEnroe Ploys Anger Loser 

Fitzgerald: It’s Tough to Respect a Guy Like That’ 


•• * , 

• , V . 


^ Angela Tuna Senice 

WIMBI S? N, J En * laild ““ John McEnroe 
** ^certainJy did not win 
the heart of bis opponent, 

John Rtmeraid ol Australia took a few verbal 
^ouju h&Enroe after their f ourth-ronnd mart* 
which McEnroe won m four 

Wf*** I really felt. I’d get into trouble,” 
said Fitzgerald, who was angry about an incident 
in the first set. 

Fitegmild was serving at 3-4 and had just bro- 
kea McEnroe’s serve a second time. McEnroe 
nusKd ritzgcrald s first serve and complained 
loodly to umpire Rudolf Berger thax he hadn’t 
been given his 30 seconds to get ready. 

According to the rales, only the server gets 30 
seconds. 

Fitzgerald was angry that McEnroe had held up 
the game over the nritinteipretation of a rale. 

“AH I can really say is that a leopard doesn’t 
change his spots," Fitzgerald said. “He tries to let 

d ^ lhi *^b« 

*T just don’t understand why the public supports 
this guy." 

McEnroe received a warning from Berger for 
unspo rtsmanlike conduct. 

“Well, I didn’t know the rule," McEnroe said. “I 
mom* that’s my fault, I suppose. I was just trying 
to pull myself together in what I thought was a 30- 
second time period.” 

Fitzgerald was incredulous. 

“He thought he had 30 seconds to receiver he 
said. “Mate, if he didn't know that — he’s been 
around how many yean?" 

McEnroe's reputation is not something Fitzger- 
ald was unprepared for. 

“Sure, he’s a great teams player... but it’s 
something you always know you’re going to have 
to deal with when you go onto the court with the 
guy,” Fitzgerald said. 

“I think you*0 find there’s quite a Dumber of 
players that are not happy with how he gets away 
with everything, because he’s doing it against 
them." 

Fitzgerald said he did not mrnri playing other . 
top seeds, like Mats Wflander or Ivan 



Job ■■ p— 

McEnroe complaining about comtade noise. 


and don’t 


because “t 

resort to McEnroe's “game smansf t 
“He does it whenever he gets tight arm trouble,* 
Fitzgerald said. “He uses it, every time, whether 
there’s something wrong or not. He makes some- 
thing op — the balls are not round or s omething . 
He’ll use that or anything." 

“It’s pretty tough to respect a guy like that, I 
think” 


Monzon Convicted of Wife’s Murder 


..V n. ) A 


United Press Inumationai 

BUENOS AIRES — A three* 
tribunal has declared Carlos 
the former world middle* 


1 *■ i *■ 


ing his wife and has sentenced him 
to 11 years in prison. 

Marram's attorneys said they 
would appeal the sentence to die 
supreme court of the province of 
. Buenos Aires. 

“This trial has just begun,” said 
Patricia Perrib, one of the lawyers, 

. after the verdict Monday. 

Monzon, who held his boring 
title from 1970 to 1977, showed no 
emotion as the sentoice was read. 
He had been hdd under arrest 
without hail since Feb. 14, 1988. 
when both he and his 32-year*old 
wife, Alicia Muniz, pimped off a 
second-floor balcony in Mar dd 
Plata, a resort 230 iwlen (400 kilo- 
meters) south of Buenos Aires. 


Muniz died of a concussion and 
Monzon, 47, suffered fractured 
ribs. The couple was separated at 
the time. 

After the sentencing in Mar del 
Plata, a group of 130 angry Mon- 
zon fans attacked an attorney for 
the Muniz family, beating him with 
fists and throwing sticks and 
stones, according to Notions Ar- 
gentina* a news agency. 

testified 

en and strangled to the point of 
unconsdomness before she fdL 

The prosecution, asking an 18- 
year sentence, charged tut Mon- 
zon had thrown himself off the bal- 
cony to make it look like an 
accident 

The defense argued that the fall 
had been an accident and that 
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Tour de France 

Seattle 

37 43 

461 

13 


1 Chlcaae 

32 51 

386 

IBM 

FOURTH STAGS 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 


(Uaaa. Brtrtum la WanartuL Raacu 351 


East 



kBametanSlSi Rdtas) 


W L 

Pet 

OB 

1. Jelto N 1 Idanu Nrttwrtamto. Suparaontax, 6 

Montreal 

46 36 

J61 

— 

hours. 13 minutes. 58 uconsta. 

New York 

43 36 

S3t 

3 

z Jmoer Sklttov. Denmark, TVM, 3 secanta 

CMcaoo 

43 38 

-523 

3 

behind. 

St. Louis 

19 38 

.506 

4VS 

3. Johan Museeuw. Befalum. ADR. 3. 

Ptttsbiiroh 

34 43 

443 

*YJ 

4. Jerome siinen. France. Z-Peuaeal. same 

pnuadeirtita 

2* 4* 

-372 

15 

time. 


Wart 



i So ran Lllhott. Denmark. Htator-SHnna. si. 

San Frandsca 

48 33 

-393 

— 

6 Mtouel Induram, Spain. ReynoWi. 5 sec- 

Houston 

46 36 

-541 

JVj 

onds. 

Cincinnati 

42 3* 

Jl* 

6 

7. Josel Ueckens. Belgium. Hitachi. U. 

San Otago 

40 43 

488 

8VS 

A Giovanni FUanzu. Italy. Chateau tTAx, sJ. 

Las Anaetac 

3* 42 

481 

* 

9. Peter Ptaters. Netherlanita. TViVL si. 

Atlanta 

33 48 

407 

15 

ia Sean KeJtv. Ireland. PD84, it 


Monday’s Line Scores 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Belton JNi MS MV— 3 S 9 

Toronto lie ON »»-s a 0 

Smi mwa Murohv (7 ). Gardner (81 and Cor- 
on*; Conjtti. D.Word II) ond Whtft, Borders 
(Bi. w— Coruttl. 4-4. L— Smithson. 4-7. Sv— 
D word 16). HR— Taranto, McGrIH ft8). 
Chicago IN “■ NO— J I • 

vClevel and DO) 000 Dsn-4 7 1 

X Rosenfcera. HllloOW (7). Thtooen (11 and 
Flex: Black. DJones IT) wxt AJtonson. Skirt- 
nor (BI. W— Black. 7-7. L-HIHosas. 4-8. 5v- 
Djgnn (W. HR— Chicago. Posaua (7). 
MllwoukM IN «“* !"-*• « 0 

Nov. York ON ON en-4 It 0 

Htguera. Plesoc l«) and Surnoft; ElMnd. 
Carter el (Ol. Monorelc (71 and SlauptiL W— 
H tgiier a. J-S. L— EUand. 1-1 5» — Ptesoc IX). 
HRs— MHwawkkO. Francana (II. No* York. 
AtottMotv (til. 

Detroit IW IN Oil- « 8 J 

Baltimore Its 321 SO*— H IS 1 

Alexander. Setwtobe (31. Nunoi (6), GJHcr- 
none*! (|| ond Neath. Slnairo III-' Holton. 
M-Smitti 141. Thurmond (BI and Tetileton. W— 
M. Smith, i-o. L— Alexander. 44. HR»—Oo- 
troii. Sdiu (21- BaiHmoro. TotHoton 13)). 
Kum CHV D00 COO 0»-C A 1 

Oakland Oil IN NX— 1 4 D 

■jubfcia ond Boone; 5lt*art. Bum* (91, 
Hons veu rt (*i ana Stairtbocn. W— Si««ri- 
i L — CubKto. W SY-Hontteurt (10). 
r ( M, 001 BN * * ■ 

California 082 NO 0^-S ■ » 

Jeffcoaf - Ouanta (31. D.Holl 141. Regers IT). 
«Mu (B) one Sundboro: AW»M, Horwov (*l 

VU3 Parrish W— AflOatl. 7-5.L— Jettcoal.*-- 

w-MbtvW (11). 

NATIONAL LCAOUE 

Lot AOMIN «« NO !»“>*! 

i RoOtaMd. Landrum II) ond Biiaroelio. 

viotBon. Belcher (D ond Semsclo. W^-J-Ro- 
union. U L— Maroon. 5-8- Sv— Lonclr y^ 1 
mi. HRv-PiiTOmmfi, Bonilla (10). L« *"■ 
Min. Hamilton (I). . 

ZlnclflMII N0N0N1-I J » 

HUIafhrlpkUi ON UM 10*— 2 S 1 

Rita. Charlton 101. £MWM* l 7 * 003 e J“' 

■ nawrii. McO»«« IV* 0®*"°".,"“ 

. Hooall 7 5.L-RII0.7-6.S*-^ »*» 
Aaniroaf 1 

manta ON ON 000-0 2 J 

Lanas ton and S o nrovurrin. Stovlno. «W 
>i and J Daviv w— LonaVon . S3. L — o* 
■in*. IS HR— AtoniroaL GaiWTWO UM. 

York ON Ml 20B-S t « 

HattaA W® BN 00B-1S 0 

Com. Him (I) and Lomooitu: Dnhota*. 
tarwin 171. AHd*r*on (•« BtaOto- W— 

tart*. $ i L— D*»*tal*V M. Sv— *Sv«r* 0.1. 
4R*-N*« voik. TtvkH III. carroon 13* 


OVERALL STANDI NOS 
t. Acacia Da Silva, PortuaaL Camora 17 
hour*. 16 minutes. 376 seconds 

2. Soron Ultiait, 14 seconds behind 

3. Th lorry Marie, France. Suaer-U. 1:57. 

A Laurent Ftanen. Franco. Suaer-U, 2:37. 

5. Pascal Simon, Franca. Swer-U. 2:4B. 

6. Raul Alcala. Mexico. POM, 2:32. 

7. Gerard Rim, Franco. Sopot -U. 3:N 

8. Eric Breuklnk. Nothori on di. Panasonic, 
3:03. 

«. Chrtstapho Laval nut Franco. Soper U, 
3:08. 

10. Jesaer Sklwrv. 3:18. 


World Rankings 

miinon on niiomno oolnts oor tournament. 
Paints detormlnod ovar paxt 3 year* bv event 
played, statu* of Bold and ilrmulh of Bold. 
Pad tions approved by Roval and Ancient GoH 
Club of St. Andrew 1 !, Scotland): 


l. Seven ono Mlostera* (Spain) 
1 Nick FaMo (Britain) 

3 Graa Norman ( Austro Bal 
a Curtis GfratiM IU-S-1 
S I an woosnam (Brtialn) 

6. Tom Klta (Ui) 

7. Sandy Lvle (Britain) 

1 Jose Marla Okndhoi (Soahi) 

9. CMP Beck (US.) 

10. Mark CaicavoccMa (U J.I 


1*54 

187* 

15.78 

un 

1251 

11JI 

run 

«us 

IBM 

IRIS 


PSA Money Leodefs 

1. Tom Klta 
Z Stave Jones 

3. Mark Calcoyec c Mo SSB7JM1 

4 Curtis stronoe SSNJB7 

* rMa Bock J5BU5* 

*. Frod Couatat 
7. Pavno Stawort 
1 Scott Hadi 

9. Mark McCumfetr 940X1 

TO. Mark CTMeara S43L007 

11. Paul Axtaoer WWW 

11 Bill GiBSSOn 059X30 

13, Tim Simpson 

U. Gra« Norman SMMJO 

ts. BobTwav smxm 


AMERICA CUF 
Brail a Peru 0 
Cotombia *■ VoNtniola 3 


TRACK & FIELD 


MobH Grand Prfx 


Rosutts Monday of the MofeO Grand Prta 
track and ftoM mart In StockhobH (afl dis- 
tant*! In motara): 

MIN 

2N motors — L Robson Da Silva, Brazil, 
20J0- 1 Calvin Smith, UA. 2037. 3. Dmls 
MitOMlL U A 2047. 

ON mrtera — 1. Stave Lawlv UJL. «n 2. 
Tim Simon, UA^S34.1 Gabriel Tlacoh, Ivory 
Coast. 4SJ7. 

BN motara — l, Paul Erano, Konya, 1:410*. 
2, Tom McKoaa Britain, 1:445?. 3, AMD Blln, 
Somalia. 1:4468. 

1JN motara — 1, Said Aouita, Morocco, 
3:3440. I Kb> Chorutyot, Kenya, 3^1541. 3, 
Gennare Di NapalL Italy, 1J7JL 
UNnwtar t — I.QtartaaChenilyoL Konya. 
7^255.1 Jonny Danielson, Sw don. 7:4241.1 
Tim Hocker, US, 7:4171. 

M N m a tar ito o p io rti a ra — 1, Peter Kaech. 
Kenya. 1:8535; work! record laid record, 
«:05A Henry Reno. Kenya Seattta. May U. 
197BJ. 1 Patrick Sara, Konya, B:0632. 3. 
Graeme FelL Canada. 8:1595. 

UNO meters — l. Arturo Barrtoo. Atexica 
37:1835. X Dominoos Castro, Partuanl, 
27^600. XKlPkwnbol KhlWlI, Konya, 27:3839. 

118-metar bortflas — 1, Robot Klnedom, 
Ui, 1X42. 2, Jock Pierce. U3, 1143. 1 Court- 
ney Hawking, U5, 1343. 

OBO-nMtxrs bardlet — 1. Kevin Young, U5, 
4831. % David Patrick. U5, 48.98. 3, Win Th rap 
Graham. Jamaica, 48.98. 

Lena Jemp — 1. Carl Lmvta, US, 28 tart 
(B53m).2, Larrv Mvrlcks. U5.ZHM 1139m). 
X Mike Conley, U5, 26-4» (BjHm). 

HMJeap — L Javier Satomavar, Cuba, 7- 
*V» (237m). 2. Gennady Avdeenko, Sovtet 
Union. T-9Vi (237m). 1 Patrtk Staberv. Swe- 
dea 7-816 (23«m). 

Pete Voott — i, Rodtan Gatoutiik Soviet 
Union, 19416 {55Sm).2.Sefool Bubka Soviet 
Union, 19-416 (550m). X Vasltv Babko, Soviet 
Union. 1941b (538m). 

Javelin — 1, Kazuhlro Mboauchl. Japan, 
27M (8134m). Z Steve Buefclev, Britain, 2664 
(8130m], 3. Jan Zatazmr, Czortiostayaklta 266- 
4 (SLlBm). 

WOMEN 

IN motara — L Me r tene Ottav, Jamaica, 
ll.ltL Z Shtata Echols. US, 11-10. 3, Paula 
Dorn. Britain. 1135L 

■N metars — 1. Ana CMret. Cuba, I ^958. 2, 
Nadezhda Oltmranko, Soviet Union, 2:0071 X 
Yvonne Murray, Britain, 2:0030. 

MN meters — 1, Kattirtn Ultrlcfi, Boot Gor- 
many, MJ63Z l PattUue Plumer, UJ- 
M-JS73Z X Lyra WllHems. Canada. U-5B32. 

MHet br fmrtfles — l, Sandra Potrtdk- 
Farmer, Ui, 5444 Z Kathv Freeman, U5, 
5632. 3. Monica Wbaten. Sweden. 5660. 

Loaf Jump— 1, Galina Chistyakova, Soviet 
Union, 23-116 (735m). Z Hetoa Rodke. East 
Germany. 21 ■* (663m ).X Chrtstlna Sundboro, 
S weden. 21-4 (650ml. 

jaweOx — 1, Petra FaPie, East Germany. 
328-10 168.78ml.2i Boata Kodb East Germany, 
214-7 (&S42m).X Ttlna LHIek. Finland. 10-10 
ISL78m). 


TRANSITION 


BASEBALL 


NEW YORK Remltatl Don Sdiuize. Pitcb- 
or.frotn Columbus. International Loaaue. Op- 
tioned Jbnmv Jones, pitcher, id Coiumtws. 

OAKLAND — Removed Bitty Boone, oat- 
itaider. from 21-day dtaabtadlM and sent hhn 
outrtaM to Tacoma, Padfta Coast Lsaotte. 


PHILADELPHIA— Put John Kruk. out- 
tieldir. an ISrtay rtsatried QsL Galled up Jim 
AdducLoutftahtar41ratbo»onwn,fram Scran- 
tonMUikes-Barre, tutor nuUcxxil Loaaua. 
FOOTBALL 

canadtoB Football Lauaue 
HAMILTON— RekMaod Burl Cummings, 
wfcta receiver; Leonard Jones, axiurbock. 
and ScolPanL stotoack. 

COLLEGE 

OHIO UNIVERSITY— Sakl Ibat John Boau- 
tord, center, has tatt b a i k ot bo n team. 

PRINCETON— Promoted Amr CompboU 
to oMtatam director of othletlc*. 

HOCKEY 

Hatlonoi Hockey Loaaue 
PHILADELPHIA— Stoned Bruce HcHort 

oeoltendar. 


Graf Avenges Paris Loss; Evert Survives 


The Associated Press 

WIMBLEDON, Fnptnnri — 
Steffi Graff avenged her French 
Open defeat by beating Arantxa 
Sanchez in straight sets Tuesday, 
and Chris Evert came bade from 
the brink to gain the women’s semi- 
finals at Wimbledon. 

Adv ancing to the Other Qprmfinnl 

match were Martina Navratilova, 

WIMBLEDON TCNNB 

who easily beat American Gretch- 
en Magers. and Catarina Lindqvist 
of Sweden, who woo the quarterfi- 
nal battle of un seeded players 
against Rosalyn Fairbank of Aus- 
tralia. 

Graf, the def ending champion, 
overcame a shaky run in (he middle 
of the first set to beat 17-year-old 
Sanchez of Spain, 7-5, 6-1. 

It was the first loss in 12 rnnfrftra? 
for Sanchez , who beat Graf for the 
French Open title in Paris last 
month to end the West German’s 
ran of five Grand Slam tournament 
victories. 

“It was dm revenge, but I wanted 
to play against her and play bet- 


ter,” Graf sakL “Maybe that’s why 
I was not as patient as usual. I 


Monzon bad dipped wink trying to 
save his wife; 

Judge Jorge Issach, writing the 
tribunal's n pnwm, mM that medi- 
cal evidence showed dearly that 

VfnntT had been nncanacio ns when 

she had fallen from the balcony. 

“Only he (Monzon) could have 
caused the injuries,” Issach said. 

“I believe Monzon is a simple 
and rode man,” the judge wrote. **It 
is probable that his personality 
structure — an impulsive fighter — 
precipitated this tragedy.” 

Monzon, whose boxing career 
lasted from 1963 to 1977, was a 
hard-hitting fighter who compiled 
a record of 90-3-8, with 61 knock- 
outs. He knocked out Italian Nino 
Becvenuti on Nov. 7, 1970, in 
Rome to win the world middle- 
weight tide. Monzon made 14 suc- 
cessral tide defenses before retiring 
in 1977. 


SIPEUNiS 

Ohio State Hires 

COLUMBUS, Ohio (AP) — 
Ohio State decided Monday to pro- 
mote Randy Ayers, 33, an assistant 
basket b all coach, to succeed Gary 
WHtiams as head coach. WDHains 
resigned June 13 to become coach 
at Maryland. 

Soccer Delay 

ZURICH (UPI) — The World 
Cup qualifying soccer tnatrii be- 
tween the umted States and El 
Salvador, schodnled far Sunday, 
has been postponed indefinitely, 
FIFA, the sport’s governing body, 
announced Tuesday. 

The nmich was originally sched- 
uled for El Salvador, but the venue 
was harmed by FIFA after rioting 
fans disrupted the June 25 g«tiu» 
with Costa Rica. “El Salvador sog- 
gested it should be shifted to Lot 
A ngeles, but both Guatemala and 
Costa Rica protested that the US. 
would gain an unfair advantage by 
playing El Salvador twice at 
home,” a FIFA spokesman, Guido 
Tognom, said. 

For the Record 

A coot-ordered auction of the 
possessions (tf John Tate has result- 
ed in the sale in Knoxville, Tennes- 
see; of the former heavyweight 
champion's boxing shorts for S4S, 
his robes for $200 and his boxing 
gloves far around $300. The auc- 
tion Sunday included memenfQg of 
Tale’s glory days in the O] 
and his victory over Genie 
in 1979 tat the vacant Wodd B ax- 
ing Association championship. The 
auction was ordered to raise money 
for the expenses of the 34-year-old 
Tate, whose finances are hem gh^n- 
dled by a conservator because a 
judge has ruled Tate is unable to 
manage his money. (AP) 

ABysa was drugged at the time 
die won the English Oaks last 
month, the British Jockey Clnb an- 
nounced Tuesday. The dub has 
launched an investigation into how 
the substance, which it refused to 
name, was administered before the 
Aga Khan’s filly beat Snow Bride 
by three tengths. Afiysa risks dis- 
qualification and losing prize mon- 
ey of more than £108,000 
($170,000) if the positive findings 
revealed m the routine post-race 
drug test are confirmed. (AFP) 

The British Ides stormed from 
behind with 30 points in the second 
half to beat Australian Capital Ter- 
ritory, 41-25, in a warm-up match 
in Canberra on Tuesday before the 
lions’ second rugby test match 
a gains t Australia, in Brisbane Sat- 
urday. (AFP) 

The NCAA on Monday cleared 
Texas A&M’s football program of 
allegations that former player 
George Smith received “hush” 
money, saying h could not distin- 
guish fact fr o m fiction. Smith barf 
told The Dallas Morning News 
that Jackie Sherrill, the former 
A&M football coach and athletics 
director, paid Mm $4,400 for Ms 
silence about NCAA rules viola- 
tions and that a uni ver si t y official 
later offered $30,000 to recant Ms 
charges. (AP) 

Italy’s Davis Cup captain, 
Adriano Pftnatta, on Tuesday sum- 
moned Omar Camporese, Masri- 
imTiano Narducd, Diego Naxgiso 
and Qandio Pistolesi for the Davis 
Cup tennis match against Denmark 
scheduled for July 5,1-23. (AP) 

Hearfly favored Brad was hdd 
to a scoreless tie with Fan, and 
Colombia beat Venezuela, 4-2, 
Monday in the America Cup tour- 
nament. As Brazil left the field, 
fans semfl/neri “Death to Lazar- 
cm,” at the dub’s heart coach, Se- 
bastiao LazaronL Brazil moved 
into fust place in Group A of the 
tournament, one point ahead of 
Colombia and Paraguay. (AP) 
The Napofi soccer team on Tues- 
day announced the long-expected 
ritsmissfll of Ottavio fofrnnhi the 
manager who led the team to its 
first Italian national title. Napoli 
said Biandn would be replacea by 
Alberto Bigon, a former A.G Mi- 
lan player who coached Cesena last 
season. (AP) 

Quotable 

• Sparky Anderson, manager of 
the Detroit Tigers, who are in last 
place in the American League East 
at 31-48: “We’re just worn out We 
don't have the people. There's no 
use kidefing nobody. We don’t have 
much margin for error, we’ve lost 
so many people." fAP) 


patient 

should have crane in mare, right 
from the beguming. When I did, I 
won almost every pomt” 

Rwirfira h«d the youo- 

gest French Open champion with a 
strong hflwlfnp- goTTw» ana an infec- 
tious enthusiasm. At Wimbledon, 
the EtithnggEm was there, Rttd San- 
chez had adapted her baseline 
game to the faster surface — until 
Tuesday. 

In the early part of the match, 
another upset looked posable. San- 
chez led 5-4 as Graf stn^ded with 

the timing qq her nrarnally pene- 
trating forehand. 

At the change-over, a buzz went 
around Oninr Court as 
prepared to serve for the set But 
Graf broke at love, with Sanchez 
double-faulting on g*™ point. 

That started Graf on a seven- 
game streak, during which she wan 
20 of 23 points to take a 4-0 lead in 
the second set. Her forehand 
pounded winners that Sanchez 
could no longer retrieve, leaving 
tiie Spaniard stretching md lung- 
ing at thin air 

Sanchez also made error after 
error , a mwifenrt change from her 
steady play on day in Paris. 

Sanchez ended Graf s run with a 
break for 4-1, but Graf broke back 
for 5-1 and served art the mutch. 

“She played incredibly, and I 
couldn't do anything,” Sanchez 
said. “She played much better hoe 
than at the French Open." 

Evert trailed 5-2 and then was 
receiving serve at 5-3, 30-0 in the 
third set before a series of phenom- 
enal pasting shots rawriurt her past 
an unheralded Italian, Laura Go- 
lmsa, 6-3, 2-6, 7-5. 

The come-from-behind triumph 
kept intact Evert’s streak of semifi- 
nal appearances here. She now has 
reached the semifinals in 17 of 18 
W im bledon ap pear an ces. 

“In the middle ol tire third set I 
This is not the way 1 
like to go out,’ " Evert said. 
Evert, 34, a three-time Wimbledon 
champion, was an uncertain entry 
this year until just before the tour- 
nament began. Snffwrmg disap- 
pointing losses early in the season. 
Even said tire lacked motivation to 
play competitive tennis. 

But she entered and started to 
win, not dropping a set in her first 
four rounds. And whatever motivar 
tion may have been lacking as she 
sat out the Italian and French 
i was in abundance on Court 1 



:bv 
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C« AdWILc AModatad Pros 

Martina Navratilova stretches Tuesday in her qmck handling of Gretcben Magers, S-L, 6-2. 


fault The 87tb-ranked women’s 
player then broke a thud time for 
the set, and continued her run to 
take a 3-0 lead in the third set. 

Gdarsa was a point away from a 
4-0 lead after Evert double-faulted 
again. But the fourth-seeded veter- 
an held with a forehand crosscourt 
shot and a touch lob fra 3- 


Gobusa, the first Italian woman 
to reach the quarterfinals rineg 
1933, broke bade for 2-2 in the 
second set and broke again far a 4- 
2 lead on Evert’s second double 


They stayed on serve through 5- 
3. Gdarsa appeared ready to serve 
out the matdi, advancing to 30-0 in 
the ninth game, but Evert came 
back with- a running backhand 
; shot down the W that just 
the comer. She broke and 
was stunned. 

The 10th garni p, wait to deuce 
before Evert hdd as Gdarsa hit a 
backhand lob long. The crowd 
roared its support. 

In the 11th gfftne, Evert went 
ahead to triple break paint. Go- 
larsa saved two, but Evert won for a 


6-5 lead ou a forehand crosscoun 
pass. 

Evert then served out the match 
at love, winning on a put-away off a 
short return. 

The crowd gave Evert a standing 
ovation, and she gave them a little 
wave of the hand and a smile. 

Gdarsa was asked later if she 
thought tile hart blown the matrh | 
or if Evert had won it 

“1 think she wan it,” Gdarsa 
said. “When I was 5-2 up, she 
played her best game. Thars why 
tile's Chm Evert” 

Navratilova gained her 12th con- 
secutive Wimbledon semifinal by 
beating the nnsccdcd Magas, 6-1, 
6-2. She had dropped only six 
games in two previous meetings 
with Magas. 

The left-hander had problems 
with her serve early against 
Magers, a 25-year-old from San 
Diego, who had upset eighth-seed- 
ed Pam Shriver in the third round. 


But Magers never was able to take 
advantage. 

The only person to take a set off 
Navratilova in the last 34 weeks 
was Australian qualifier Kristine 
Radford in the second round. That 
was on an outside court, and Nav- 
ratilova said she was helped by 
playing on Gutter Court, a venue 
she says fires her up. 

“I blew what to expect," Navra- 
tilova said. “I had the edge there. 
Experience counts for something." 

In the match between unseeded 
players, Lindqvist beat FaiicMld, 
7-5, 7-5, although she had trouble 
ending both sets. Lindqvist was 
leading in both, 5-4, ana lost her 
serve, but immediately broke bade 
“I was a little nervous,” Lindq- 
visl said. “1 have to be more posi- 
tive when Fm serving for the set” 
This will be Lindqvist’s second 
appearance in a Grand Slam semi- 
final. She readied the final four at 
the Australian Open in 1987. 



“You can . /r . 

save up to %-Fv-/ /U 

when you subscribe 
to tbe lnternadonal Herald Tribune.” 

Call tofl-free today and just tdl the operator: 


“Yes, please send me a 12-month subscription 
plus 52 FREE issues to the IHT — (364 total issues) 
— 14 months matt” 

— OR IF YOU PREFER A SHORTER SUBSCRIPTION TERM — 

“Yes, please send me a 6-month subscription 
p/us 26 FREE issues to the IHT — (182 total issues) 

— 7 months in all.” 

You may pay by credit card or we will invoice you or your company. 
u Jf a toll-free number is not available in your country of residence or if 
< you prefer to order by mail, just complete and mail the coupon below. 

' .(Ojfefr vczEd until December 31, 1989 tor new subscribers only.) 


Gmntry/Qjrraicy 

TOLL-RE 

TELEPHONE NUMBS 

12 rnoudie 

(-1-52 free issues) 

ONE-YEAR 

SAVNGS 

6 months j 

(+26 free issues) 

Austria" A. ScK 

0660396 

4400 

3j608 

1500 

Belgium- BJr. 

(021 218 45 43* 

1TJOOO 

7700 

6000 

Deranarfc— DXr. 

043000 80 

2700 

.. 1<3M 

1700 

FWcnd- FM 

(901 60 30 30* 

17ffl 

1334 

970 

fierce FF 

05-436 436 

1500 

1730 

830 

Gr. Britain £ 

0T30 25 31 

580 

140 

403 

9660 

330 

77 

Gmett- Dr. 

691 02 42*** 

29J000 

25/00 

16JXX) 

Ireland £H 

_ _ 

155 

ITS 

85 

!«_ 



420JW 

308£00 

231000 

Luxembourg Ur. 

49 49 60 

11.000 

7700 

6000 

Netherfands— R 

06-022 08 15 

600 

492 

340 

Norvqy— NXr. 

(021 41 34 89* 

2000 

1776 

\.10Q 

P&rtugol- Ear 

(Oil 80 71 23* 

29.000 

29740 

16000 

Span- Pte. 

(91 1 401 29 00* 

32jOOO 
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Waving the Dollar 

By Russell Baker 1 was wrong. The two-p 


Wajda, Director With Double Vision 


N EW YORK — What about 
the amber waves of grain, 
President Bush? 

And you. Congress, who sat up 
all night declaring your love for the 
flag, is there not one of you to fight 
for the amber waves of grain? 

You’re all pretty good down 
there in Washington at letting off 
steam when the Qag is insulted, tot 
you're not modi when the amber 
waves of grain are threatened. 

There are other symbols just as 
precious to America as the flag, and 
amber warns of min are one of 
them, along with tbs bald eagle, on- 
erous skies, purple mountain maes- 
tro, shining seas, the fruited ptain 
and plenty more. For instance. Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia, the 
Constitution of the United States at 
the National Archives, the Washing- 
ton Monument, VafleyFtnge, the 
Omaha Beach cemetery in Norman- 
dy and plenty more. 

□ 

In many of the passionate decla- 
rations of love for the Bag last 
week, its champions made -the 
point that Americans offered their 
lives in war for it, and study some 
did. The Bag has no monopoly, 
however, on the symbols for which 
Americans submit their lives to the 
nation’s disposal in wartime. 

I remember a World War II mov- 
ie in winch the hero, telling one of 
{filler's main men why Americans 
could never be defeated, reeled off 
a long list of the riling * Americans 
were fighting for. 

After the red, white and blue, the 
Statue of Liberty and the other 
celebrated symbols, his list con- 
cluded with the Brooklyn Dodgers 
and the two-pants suit. 

Where was George Bush, where 
was Congress when the baseball 
industry let the Brooklyn Dodgers 
be destroyed so their owners could 

make a financial trifling ? Not B 
peep was heard from George Bush, 
not a uiunnur from the entire Con- 
gress when the two-pants suit was 
allowed to disappear from the 
American haberdashery. 

□ 

Experts on patriotism may scoff 
at the idea that the Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers and the two-pants suit were 
symbols worth dying for, and I ad- 
mit that even as a sQfy young man I 
thought the hero’s list a bit strained 
when it went beyond the patriotic 

r bol of baseball and pulled in 
two-pants suiL 


I was wrong. The two-pants suit 
— does anybody here even remem- 
ber h?— was an excellent symbol of 
the marvelous bargains American 
consumers enjoyed because of then- 
competitive capitalistic system. 

In short, one man's symbol is 
another man’s disposable baseball 
team, and presidents and congress- 
es never threaten to amend the 
Constitution when the profit mo- 
tive argues for getting nd of a be- 
loved symbol. 

In a land wfaoe nothing seems 
more important than money, the 

flag’s singular exemption from d©- 
stroction-by-profit-motive may in- 
vest it with a sacred character. 


Amber waves of grain do not 
enjoy tins immunity. There is good 
money to be made from laying as- 
phalt where the amber waves once 
flowed, good money to be made 
from covering that asphalt with 
shops, condos, autos. 

It would be emotionally wrong 
to become too devoted to those 
amber waves of grain, or to the 
fruited plain, or even to the purple 

mntmtarn imi jetriff , 

Even mountains can be leveled 
now with the wonderful new earth- 
moving machinery available to de- 
velopers, and it is far more profit- 
able to to3d on a leveled than on 

an imleveted mratnlain 

In a land where nnriwngj abso- 
lutely nothing, is more important 
than money, presidents and con- 
gresses naturally love to clack away 
piously about the flag, for the flag 
seems to disprove the case that 
money rules aLL 

□ 

Politicians frothing about their 
love of flag divert public attention 
from their indifference to the mon- 
ey-driven destruction of the sym- 
bolic country we learned to ring 
about even before we were old 
enough to embrace it with love. 

The fate of the once shining sea 
was to be darkened with garbage 
and poisons. The spacious skies 
were doomed to darken with eases 
tad rain aria* upon yj. The land 
where amber waves once flowed is 
fuming Mark with wylwll. The 
purple mountain majesties are 
scraped for fast profits to redeem 
junk bonds. 

Now that the flag guff is in the 
mail, you gnys, how about saving 
us our country? 

New York Times Service 


By Anne tte Insdorf 

K RAKOW, Poland — There 
are some compelling rea- 
sons why the Polish director 
Andrzq Wajda cannot accompa- 
ny his two latest theatrical pro- 
ductions — “The Dybbuk” and 
"Hamlet IV" — to their Ameri- 
can premieres next weekend at 
the Pepsico Summerfare Interna- 
tional Performing Arts Festival at 
SUNY-Purchase in New York. 
If s not simply that he is president 
of the jury at the Moscow Film 
Festival, which begins Friday, or 
that he has just been elected a 
senator in Sohdarity’s landslide at 
the national polls. He is also in 
the midst of Greeting a documen- 
tary fflm about the Katyn massa- 
cre dozing World War II; as he 
explained during a recent inter- 
view, “my father was one of the 
Polish officers who disappeared.” 

At 62, Wajda remains a vital 
and om n ip re s en t force in Polish 
cultural life. His staging of “The 
Dybbuk” (which opens in Pur- 
chase on Saturday) is drawing 
crowds at Krakow’s Stary theater 
— where he has also been rehears- 
ing his audacious “Hamlet IV" 
(which follows on Sunday). He is 
the director of Warsaw’s Contem- 
porary Theater. An exhibit chron- 
icling his prodigious output is on 



Wajda on actor’s dressing room set of “Hamlet IV” in Krakdw. 


about their 


display in the city of Radom. The 
Krakow intematiniial short film 
festival included a special saea»- 
ing of a documentary about bis 
work last month. Moreover, his 
autobiography, “Double Virion," 
has just been published in Fn gHrfi 
by Henry Holt & Company. 

“Tve been working with the 
Stary theater for 20 years, and 
think it’s one of the greatest 
groups in Poland today," Wqda 
said m Polish. “Actors make little 
money here, so they have to work 
simultaneously in film, television, 
theater and cabaret —often in the 
same day, especially in Warsaw. 
In Krakdw, they seem to have 
more time to give themselves to 
the theater." 

The Stary theater — whose pro- 
duction of “Crime and Punish- 
ment,” also directed by Wajda, 
was presented at the Pepsico 
Summerfare three years ago — is 
the oldest theater troupe in Po- 
land. Founded in 1781, it pro- 
vides an ap propriate forum far 


the director’s setting of “The 
Dybbuk”: A 19th-century Jewish 
ghetto in Krakfiw is the backdrop 
for this drama of a young woman 
possessed by the ghost of a dead 
Yesiriva scholar who loved her. 

“My ‘Dybbuk,’ ” Wajda said 
proudly, ‘toarks the first time 
since World War II that tins play 
has been performed in Polish. I 
personally commissioned the po- 
etic translation from Ernest BryH 
It opened in Krakdw in March 
1988, and was then performed by 
the Habima tiwtar fn Israel." 

The Habima troupe will pre- 
sent Wajda’s version of “The 
Dybbuk” in Moscow next year 
“It hasn’t been seen in Russia 
since 1926," be explained. The 
play was originally written in 
Russian in 1914 by Szymoa Anslti 
(pen name, Salomon Rapaport), 
but Stanislavsky persuaded him 
to rewrite it in Yiddish. Its first 
production — in Yiddish — took 
place in Warsaw in 1920. 

Coincideiually, the film version 
of The Dybbtik” has just been 
restored by the National Center 
for Jewish Film, and is scheduled 
to open in New York on SepL IS. 
Produced in Poland in 1937, tire 
Yiddish sc reen adap tati o n sur- 
vived the Holocaust. 


In Wajda’s reconstruction of 
this v anishe d world, a thm veil 
separates the audience from the 
actors. As the play opens, the 
Stary th eft or assume* an 
almost cinematic depth, reminis- 
cent of Wajda’s films, from 
“Ashes and Diamonds" to “Dan- 
ton." A cemetery appears in the 
background, embodying in spa- 
tial tenns the presence of the past; 
in the coarse of the play, it will 
come to represent the inescapable 

grip of what f»ne has left behind. 

When asked about the veil, 
Wajda pointed to Ins wife — die 
set and costume designer Krystyna 
Zachwatowkz — and acknowl- 
edged, "it was her idea. We wanted 
to create a sense of distance — Hke 
in a black-and-white film — as if 
things were coming to us through a 
fo&She understands directing too, 
and has woriced with great acton 
from around the world." 

To the suggestion ti»»* their 
stage settings — from The Pos- 
sessed” at the Yale Repertory 
Theater in the mid-1970s to The 
Dybbuk” today — feel like cine- 
matic landscapes, he shook his 
head. “No, I don’t tty to mix 
theatc and film. They’re separate 
forms," he dfs pi** the 

fact that many of his moms (such 


Wkaid Jmakr SofaUWoodEa Cm* 


as “Danton” and “The Pos- 
sessed”) contain highly theatrical 
or stylized images. 

“When I walk into a theater, I 
try to forget I ever made films — 
and vice versa,” he said. “Film is 
an imitation of fife, whereas the- 
ater is artistic transposition. If 
yon want something to appear 
natural in a film, it vral — tot run: 
in the theater, which demands a 
completely different approach.” 

He offers a fine example in 
“Double Vision," recalli ng one of 
to stre productions of The Pos- 
sessed: ^During the dress rehear- 
sal ... one of the actors, as he 
was delivering to lines, grabbed 
the back of a chair in a way that 

struck me as umeal and, in a move- 
ment that struck me as equally 
artificial, collapsed onto the stage. 
Watching all that from my seat in 
the rtwatw, I realized that some- 
thing serious was going on 
raced up onstage to hd; P lilni- 

The man was having a heart 

attartr Why did I initially think 

tite man’s movements ‘artmdaT? 
Very simply became they were 
aataral, and therefore not theatri- 
cal Thai was not the way acton 
perform onstage, where reality 
has to be hwghtwwi «nH trans- 


posed. If this same event had oc- 
curred during the shooting of a 
film, rm convinced I would have 
concluded that tire actor had just 
figured out a fine new way a 
co llapsing, that he was improvis- 
ing and I would doubtless not 
have rushed to his ride. 

Through soda experiences as 
these, the theater has taught me to 
tdl the difference between what is 
natur al and what is true. Theater 
is die art of form." 

For bis purely theatrical adap- 
tation of “Hamlet," W^da ac- 
knowledged that the setting is 
quite stark: “It takes {dace m 
Hamlet’s dressing room. The an- 
(iieice watches Hamlet as an ao- 
tor preparing to go onstage. It’s a 
shortened version — two hours, 
10 misuus —that takes place not 
in the palace of Elsinore, but on 
the stage where ‘Harriet’ is per- 
formed." 

Wajda had been planning this 
version foe a few years, “strob- 
ing for the right gifted actor, in 
to words. “And I thought Teresa 
Budrisz-Krzyzanowska would he 
the best" Why a female Hamlet? 
“Since it’s about an actor, I frit 
the didn’t matter,” he re 


This is the fourth time Wajda 

has directed “Hamler —thus the 

altered title. “It was my second 
play 30 yean ago; then I did an 
open-air version in Krakbw next 


to the royal castle, and a third 
with the Stary theater " he said. 

T always frit that ‘Hamlet’ is 
not just a great play, but the mas- 
terpiece most often performed by 
actors. And in 1981, a famous 
Moscow theater group came to 
Warsaw, with Vladimir Vissotsky 
as Hamid . It whs tins great ac- 
tor's final performance. I loved 
how be fought for his life — try- 
ing to simply last till tire end of 
the draw. 

“Suddenly the theme of the 
play became dear to me,” Wajda 
said. “It’s not just Hamlet dytn& 
bat the actor {toting his soul into 
the character — attempting to 
mafntawi darning until the last 

breath — and dying evoy night." 

Annette Ludorf, chairman of die 
doctoral program in theater and 
fibn at Cobmbia University, wrote 
Ms for The New York Tones. 
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MtmSue&FUmmaker 
Who Helped Free Ban 

Randafi Date Adam is sum® the 
producer of ti« Thin Bhe Line," 
the movie that bdped win to ». 
lease from prison after 12 years aadll 

exoneration from a rrander caovfc 
tion. The producer, Eirql Monk, 
said he was “hurt and upset" by ifc 
suit, in which Adams is seeking to 
gain film right* to his Bfe stow. 1 q 
H ouston, DufctMgtFelx Sab. 
zar postponed a hearing on the smt 
because the defendants filed a mo. i 
tion to move the proceedings to ! 
federal court. The suit contends 
that Morris lost hi* rights to 
Adams’s life story in December 
1988, by faffing to exescise & twa. 

teSIOinI^^^^1986. Anap- 
peals court overturned Adana'i 
conviction after he served llyears 
in the shooting death of-aDalla 
poKceman, Robert Wood. 

Q 

IkanStaBer, an X-xated stir be- 
fore being elected to the fra&aa 
Parliament, is cm trial oapomogra- 
pby charges in RomCvFariiaiucm 
lifted Staffing immunity so that she 
could be tried. When a jndfie asked 
her why she posed for daring* 
photographs, rfw said T have a), 
ways hda that sex is beautiful, and 
that to show it on glossy paper is 
even more beantifuL Boc me n has 
been a unique experience to do all J 
have done.” The charges agux$| 
Staller, who also goes ty the stage 
name C&ocioHna, came after a pry 
hce raid an a company that fisted 
her as manager. 

□ .... 

The prize association of the an- 
nual Festival of the Two Worlds in 
Spolcto, Italy, awarded a 10-mfl- 
liao-hre (57,000) prize to Britain’s 
Prince Chaiks for the. love and 
respect” he has shown for the art 
and natural beauty of Umbria, in 
central Italy. Ambassador Sir 
Derek Thomas, accepting the 
award cm behalf of the heir to tite 
British throne, said Charles would 
use the prize money to establish a 
food for an annual .{bob far a 
promising young Italian museum. 

□ 

Lech Wilma's wife and a sfc 
represented hi«* at a formal (fionx 
preceding the award of the -Gist 

P hiladelphia liberty Medal to da 

Polish Solidarity leader. Doris 
Walesa and one of her sons, Ywre 
hw, 15, were there to represent Wa- 
lesa at the city’s Fourth of July 
ceremony. The award indndesthc 
medal and a 5100,000 prize. 
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